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A Glance at the Contents— 





Gas Fire Patents. 

Abstracts appear of two interesting gas fire patents. One 
is by Radiation, Ltd., for a luminous flame; and the other 
is by R. & A. Main, Ltd., for a fire which assumes an attrac- 
tive variegated incandescent appearance, 


The Rationalization of the Gas Industry. 


” 


In to-day’s ‘* JourNAL ”’ is concluded the series of articles 
on the rationalization of the gas industry, by Mr. George 
Evetts. In this last section Mr. Evetts deals with the question 
of tariffs, legislative difficulties, and some of the general 
principles involved in successful rationalization. 


South Metropolitan Co-Partnership Festival. 


The annual co-partnership festival of the South Metropoli- 
tan Gas Company was held at the Crystal Palace last Saturday, 
when a large gathering of co-partners and friends were present. 
A programme of sports events was arranged during the after- 
noon, and at seven o’clock Dr. Charles Carpenter addressed the 
gathering. 


Assistant Engineer and Manager Required at Blackpool. 


As will be seen from our advertisement columns, applica- 
tions are invited for the position of Assistant Gas Engineer 
and Manager to the Blackpool Corporation at a commencing 
salary of 4,450 per annum, rising to a maximum of 4,600 per 
annum by annual increments of £450, the first of which to 
commence after two years’ satisfactory service. 


Benzole Research. 


Mr. E. W. Muddiman, B.Sc., F.1.C., reviews the Seventh 
Annual Report of the Joint Benzole Research Committee of 
the National Benzole Association and the University of Leeds. 
As a new testing and research laboratory has been erected at 
Willesden, and the research staff transferred to the new build- 
ing, the connection between the Association and the University 
has come to an end. 


Dustless Coke Preparation. 

In a paper before the Empire State Gas and Electric Asso- 
ciation, Mr. R. E. Fulreader, of Rochester, explains how his 
Company overcome the dust trouble in coke. After a thorough 
investigation it was decided to instal the calcium-chloride pro- 
cess at Rochester. After dealing with the methods of applica- 
tion of this process, the author goes on to explain the theory 
of the action of calcium chloride upon coke. 


Expensive Practice of Making Things Do. 


In a paper before the annual meeting of the Gas Institute 
of New Zealand, Mr. J. Learmonth, Manager of the Masterton 
Corporation Gas Department, gives some experiences and 
warnings in connection with the expensive practice of making 
things do. The managers of small and medium-sized works, 
he says, have very often to make things do, and, perhaps, 
build up their plant from discarded parts from larger works, 
which all adds to the difficulties in working. 


Gas-Heated Hot Water Storage Systems. 


The competition of the electric hot-water systems, says 
Mr. J. J. Rogers, of Auckland, in a paper betore the Gas 
Institute of New Zealand, has created an entirely different 
position to that of a few years ago, and if we are successfully 
to meet the competition we must have an equally good, or 
better, system to offer. Mr. Rogers goes on to describe sys- 
tems of heating, with reference to fixing and running costs, 
while he also explains the maintenance system carried out in 
his own district. 


Gas Progress in New Zealand. 


In his Presidential Address before the Gas Institute of 
New Zealand, Mr. L. Pickering tells something of the progress 
of gas in New Zealand, with particular reference to the Napier 
and Hastings Gas Company, of which he is the General Mana- 
ger. The Napier Company was formed in 1874, and continued 
with horizontal retorts until 1913, when an installation of 
Glover-West verticals was put in. ‘‘ We are now entering the 
tenth year of operation with these retorts,’’ says Mr. Pickering, 
‘* and we find that in their use and service they are most satis- 
factory and altogether give results beyond what the makers 
claim for them.”’ 


Sir Francis on ‘‘ Hygiene in Industry.’’ 

On June 27, the ‘‘ Hygiene in Industry ’’ Section of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute Congress heard a most inspiring 
Presidential Address by Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E. In 
one particular branch of sanitation, said Sir Francis, complete 
victory still has to be won; and he goes on to refer to the 
damage done to the health and happiness of the workers in 
our towns and cities through coal smoke. He proceeds to 
show what the gas industry is doing to counteract this evil, 
and he urges the members of the Institute, who have played a 
notable part in gaining for this country a world-wide reputation 
for efficient drains, pure water, and clean milk, not to rest until 
they have given her pure clean air. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Path of Progress. 


HOUGH nothing could be farther from mind than to regard change as synonymous with improvement, 


the fact remains that, in a restless world, none of us can stand still. 


Service is never so complete that 


it does not lead to a desire for even greater service, and mindful of this we set ourselves to forestall 


the manifestation of such desire. 
“make-up” of this week’s “ JOURNAL.” 


This must be the explanation, excuse, or apology for the change in the 


At the beginning of this year we decided to experiment with the mental digestion of our readers, and 
started publishing weekly the feature “In To-Day’s Journal,’’ which indicates the subject-matter of the 


longer and more important contents of the paper. 


now to be fully sectionalized. 


So popular was the innovation that the ‘‘ JOURNAL”? is 


Thus we shall achieve the dual object of preserving those characteristics 


which have kept the “‘ JOURNAL” in the forefront for 81 years, and yet modify it to suit the high-pressure 


existence of to-day. 


Not wishing to put new wine into old bottles, we have redesigned the cover to enhance at once its 


brightness and its dignity. 


The epitome of the contents is in future to occupy its natural position on the first 


editorial page ; and early in the paper comes ‘‘ The News of the Week ”’—a section which will perform what 


is the primary function of any newspaper, and in a way that will satisfy modern requirements. 


In the 


“‘ Technical Record ” will be carried on the tradition of fullness and reliability which is synonymous with the 
** JOURNAL;” and the Markets and Manufactures will have the back of the paper devoted to them. 


Such is the format which we offer our readers from this week; and though “‘the old order changeth,”’ 
nevertheless we are confident that in this instance the change makes for greater service, and consequently the 


wider satisfaction of our great Industry. 


Two Topics of To-Day 


Few have enjoyed the distinction of being President of a 
Gas Association for a second time, and it is with pleasure 
we record that this unusual honour has fallen to Mr. David 
Vass, of Perth. On Sept. 12, 1894, he presided at a meet- 
ing of the Waverley Association of Gas Managers which 
was held at Portobello; last Friday he took the chair at 
the meeting of the Association, which claims to be the 
oldest of our Gas Associations, in Perth. In his address 
he touched upon two matters which are very much to the 
fore at present—electrical competition in rural areas, and 
attractive rates for gas. 

‘* Be Prepared’ is the keynote of his remarks on the 
question of rural electricity, as it has been the keynote 
of several recent articles in these columns. The manager 
of the small undertaking must be prepared for the in- 
vasion of electric current. We reiterate the views of Mr. 
Vass, who, having pointed to the fact that it is false 
security to wait until competition arrives, says: ‘‘I have 
‘‘ in view one energetic gas manager who has set himself 
‘*to see that the street lighting by gas is up to date and 
that gas consumers can be readily supplied with the 
latest designs in burners and fittings. His results are 
‘‘ already justified in having satisfied consumers and in 
‘* actual increase of sales, with the prospect that electricity 
is unlikely to make a great inroad into his business when 
it does arrive. Contrast this attitude with that of the 
man in a neighbouring town, who took no action until 
‘“the invasion had come, and has now the whole battle to 
‘* fight.’”’ 

On the question of gas charges, Mr. Vass shows that he 
is moving with the times. The present system of charge 
at Perth is the flat rate for domestic consumers, with 
a discount of 2} p.ct. for all consumers over 50,000 c.ft. 
per annum, and of 5 p.ct. for consumers over 100,000 c. ft. 
per annum. For power and industrial -purposes there is 
a sliding scale which applies to all industrial users where 
the consumption is more than 10,000 c.ft. per survey. 
Now Mr. Vass has proposed to his Committee the adop- 
tion of a universal scale. What he terms the basic rate 
is at present at 4s. per 1000 c.ft. (10°6d per therm), and 
applies to the first 10,000. c.ft. per survey. The second 
10,000 c.ft. is charged at 3s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft.; and so 
the scale is graduated until the price of 2s. 11d. per 1000 


c.ft. is reached. The scheme, states Mr. Vass, has the 
advantage of being much more simple than their present 
scale of charges. The usual additional charge for prepay- 
ment consumers will be made. 


Physical Efficiency 


THERE appeared in one of the London newspapers some 
days ago a letter from Major Harding Cox, in which he 
drew attention to a matter of the greatest importance 
to all who have at heart the future welfare of the country. 
The point he made was that here the majority of the 
masculine community is left without any organized at- 
tempt being made to foster and perfect its development; 
and he concluded his letter as follows: ‘‘ Well might 
‘*we take a leaf out of the book of our late foes! Ger- 
“‘many, since the war, has recognized that a high stan- 
‘“‘dard of physical efficiency is absolutely necessary in 
‘*view of possible, and it is to be feared probable, inter- 
‘*national complications in the not very remote future."’ 
Naturally, Major Cox regards the matter from his own 
particular standpoint—and a vital aspect it is. But 
looked upon in the light of the desperate industrial 
struggle that is being, and is to be, waged between the 
nations, the question of whether an Ai or a C 3 popu- 
lation should be aimed at cannot be less important. 
Major Cox suggests taking a leaf out of Germany’s book. 
Were it not for the different climatic conditions, we 
would urge the taking of the whole volume. This differ- 
ence may unfortunately prevent us following very closely 
in the footsteps of Germany, but no one can question the 
fact that more could be done than is being done at present 
Germany is creating an Ar population, and none of her 
competitors in industry can afford to accomplish less. 
What Germany is doing is to be seen by all—and should 
be seen by as many as possible, if proper understanding 
is to be arrived at. Major Cox could have extended his 
letter by describing the huge week-end exodus from 
Berlin to the beautiful and extensive lakes which are 
situated only a few miles from the city. He could have 
explained that on a fine Sunday a figure of a quarter-of-a- 
million would probably prove to be a not extravagant 
estimate of the numbers, of men, women, and children 
who take advantage of the facilities to repair to these 
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lakes for the purpose of sun bathing, swimming, and 
boating. This is one of the ways in which Berlin is culti- 
vating physical fitness for her 4} million inhabitants, and 
doubtless precisely the same thing applies to other parts 
f the country. 

In all that Germany does, one perceives deliberate pur- 
pose, and the particular purpose in view in this case is 
one which must exercise an enormous influence on her 
future. No one can look without admiration upon these 
animated lake scenes, or upon the physique of the young 
men and young women who take part in them. Surely, 
Germany’s determination to build up an A 1 nation should 
be no stronger than that of other countries, 


Drive it Home 


WE feel that it is necessary once again to emphasize 
that the growing tendency of builders to erect houses with 
one or more rooms, intended to be used as bedrooms, en- 
tirely unprovided with any flue is a retrograde step of the 
worst order. It is not enough for us in the industry to 
know this; we must exploit every possible opportunity 
of telling everybody about it. The more superficial of our 
listeners will be only too ready to say that we are grinding 
our own axes—that a flueless room, though it allows of 
the installation of an electric heater, precludes the use of 
a hygienic gas fire Let us not be perturbed; let us 
persistently, indefatigably, call attention to what is a 
crime against the principles of hygiene. We do not re- 
gard any business as profitable which is not profitable to 
the consumer in every sense, hygienic as well as economic. 

There is need to encourage co-operation with such 
bodies as the Royal Sanitary Institute, Medical Officers 
of Health, and so on; and the Presidential Address of 
Sir Francis Goodenough at the ‘‘ Hygiene in Industry ’’ 
Section of the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress at Mar- 
gate last Friday is a splendid example of what can be 
done to bring about an appreciation of the evil of the flue- 
less room—a definite danger to health. In some cases, 
the evil is tolerated by local authorities for the deliberate 
purpose of encouraging the use of electric heaters, which, 
they suggest, render flues unnecessary. But, said Sir 
Francis, in nine cases out of ten the cost of electric heating 
drives the tenant to buy an oil stove or a cheap flueless 
gas stove. ‘‘ Neither is satisfactory, often not even safe ; 
‘‘ while an electric heater, if installed, has no ventilating 
** effect, and only creates ‘ fug’ in a flueless room.’’ We 
must drive it home that no air brick can ever be a satis- 
factory substitute for a flue. 


The Lord Mayor at Bow Lane 


Next week we shall give a full account of a ceremony 
of significance—the formal opening, on Monday last, of 
the reconstructed works and new offices, designed by Mr. 
Walter Tapper, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company at Bow Common, by the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor of London, Sir William A. Waterlow, 
K.B.E. The Lord Mayor, who was accompanied by the 
Lady Mayoress, and the Sheriffs of London, drove to the 
works in state; and the ceremony was one of old-time 
pageantry. The works at Bow Common have been under- 
going reconstruction since 1926. They were originally 
built by the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company, 
and were acquired by the Gas Light and Coke Company 
in 1869-70, as a result of one of the early amalgamations. 

The Great Central Compary was formed in the early 
‘fifties, and opened the works in 1853. The inaugura- 
tion ceremony was performed by the Lord Mayor, the 
Right Hon. Thomas Challis, M.P., the Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex, several Members of Parliament, 
and a considerable number of merchants and others con- 
nected with the City. It was therefore very fitting that 
the reconstructed works should be inaugurated last Mon- 
day by the present Lord Mayor of London, who spoke 
of the happy connection which has always existed between 
the City of London and the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany. 

The new works comprise an installation of Woodall- 
Duckham vertical retorts from which a yield of over 
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8 million c.ft. of gas per day is obtainable. There are, in 
addition, two sets of carburetted water gas plant, each 
of a capacity of 1} million c.ft. a day. One of the chief 
features of the reconstruction is the erection of hand- 
some, artistic, and commodious offices, the designs of 
which, as we have mentioned, are due to Mr. Walter 
Tapper. During the course of a highly interesting speech 
at a luncheon held to celebrate the opening of the works, 
Sir David Milne-Watson, Governor of the Company, re- 
marked that the new works, reconstructed to be capable 
of a greatly increased output, can only produce 44 p.ct. 
of the total gas made by the Company. He also gave 
some figures which are certain to interest not only those 
connected with the gas industry, but the general public. 
The Company’s mains, he informed the gathering, would 
reach to the centre of the earth. And the amount of gas 
made by the Company in a single year would be sufficient 
to have maintained a hundred gas fires burning con- 
tinuously since the days of Julius Caesar. 


Wanted—A Cheap Headache 


Cure? 


Ir was with some amount of amusement that we noticed 
in two of our electrical contemporaries of recent date a 
letter, the writer of which is of opinion that, while in 
the case of goods between which there is very little to 
choose abstention from decrying the merits of competitive 
commodities is probably all to the good, ‘‘in the case of 
‘* articles or services where the merits of one are obviously 
‘* superior to the other, this practice results in somewhat 
‘‘enfeebled publicity.’’ What he has in mind is ‘“ the 
‘‘enormous superiority of electricity over gas, and the 
“fact that the great merits of the former are not suffi- 
‘ciently emphasized with respect to the latter.’’ Com- 
parisons, of course, are necessary, if one is to arrive at 
the truth of any subject; but the policy of decrying the 
merits of competitive goods can easily over-reach itself. 
On the whole, it may be said that one does not notice 
any particular feebleness on the part of the electricians in 
putting forward their case, and one welcomes, where met 
with, that moderation which presents no obstacle to 
friendly rivalry—or, indeed, where circumstances permit, 
to close co-operation. Even the correspondent in question 
need not altogether despair, for instances from time to 
time reveal themselves when our competitors adopt an 
attitude with which he would find himself more or less in 
agreement, 

The writer of the letter to which reference is made here 
indicates two matters that seem to him to call for atten- 
tion in connection with this ‘‘ decrying ’’ campaign. The 
first of these is the ‘‘ definitely poisonous character of 
gas.’’ He says: ‘‘ If anyone doubts for a moment the 
‘* fact that gas is horribly poisonous (apart from its lethal 
‘* qualities to those who wish to commit suicide), let them 
‘* (sic) spend an hour cooking a meal by the best gas 
‘“stove obtainable, and if, in that period, they are not 
‘* afflicted with headaches and a general feeling of not 
‘*being ‘up to the scratch,’ it will be very unusual.’’ 
Here the World Power Conference is of assistance. In 
a paper presented by Mr. T. P. Ridley, of Newcastle, the 
statement is made that in this country there are over 
7 million gas cookers and 10 million gas fires on con- 
sumers’ premises. 

Let us consider the cookers. Probably an average of 
two meals a day would be a fair one; and if the corre- 
spondent’s assertion were correct, this would mean 14 
million headaches daily. What a chance there should be 
here for a cheap and reliable headache cure! Of course, 
in many cases there would be more than one person in 
the room while the meal was being cooked, so there could 
be no reasonable objection to placing the estimate at (say) 
28 million headaches daily. Further, headaches may be 
hereditary, in which case another addition should be 
made. 

The correspondent may urge that an alternative would 
be the installing of electric cookers, but if a cheap remedy 
be required this suggestion obviously falls to the ground. 
Besides, no fortune attending the installation of electric 
cookers could possibly approach the reward which would 
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attach to the daily sale of millions of headache powders. 
So let the correspondent prove his faith in his own asser- 
tion by providing this cheap and reliable remedy, and at 
the same time make himself a millionaire. 








‘* Variegated Incandescence.”’ 

Another new fire patent is that of Messrs. R. & A. Main, 
Ltd., and Mr. J. A. Maclay. In this fire the front of the fuel 
radiant is concave at its centre and convex at its ends. The 
idea is to provide a fire which directs the radiant heat to re- 
quired parts of the room, and which ‘‘ assumes an attractive 


variegated incandescent appearance.’ 
And Now Brentwood! 

Last week we announced that the Gas Light and Coke 
Company had arrived at an agreement to absorb the Southend- 
on-Sea and District Gas Company. Hot upon the heels of this 
announcement comes the news that agreements have been ex- 
changed between the Gas Light and Coke Company and the 
Brentwood Gas Company for the acquisition of the latter under- 
taking. The annual make of the Brentwood Company is 142 
million c.ft.; there are 4250 consumers in their area; and the 
mains mileage is 40. 

A Luminous Flame Gas Fire. 

Our readers will be interested in an abstract which we give 
to-day of a patent taken out by Radiation, Ltd., and Mr. H. J. 
Yates for a luminous flame gas fire of novel appearance. The 
patentees maintain that, apart from the fact that the fire more 
closely resembles a coal fire, it ‘* affords other incidental ad- 
vantages in that the constructional details are simpler than 
those of an ordinary gas fire; further, the burners are silent. 
. . . The fire can be made self-contained . . . or of the inset 
type to fit into an existing coal grate.’ 


’ 


Congress of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

For the first time for more than twenty years the Society 
of Chemical Industry will hold its full Annual General Meeting 
and Congress at Birmingham. This will take place throughout 
the week beginning July 14, under the Presidency of Dr. 
Herbert Levinstein. Besides the usual ceremonies associated 
with the meeting, the programme will include visits to various 
works, among them being those of Messrs. Cadbury Bros. at 
Bournville, and Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Ltd., at Soho Foundry. 
The Messel lecture will be delivered by Lord Brotherton, this 
year’s recipient of the coveted Messel Medal, the Society’s 
award for services to the chemical industry. Among previous 
holders of the Messel Medal have been the late Lord Lever- 
hulme and the late Lord Balfour. During the meeting the 
election of Lord Melchett as next year’s President of the Society 
will be confirmed. 


Two Minutes in Thirty. 

A proposed new smoke abatement by-law of the London 
County Council seeks to limit the emission of black smoke from 
industrial buildings to two minutes out of every thirty, instead 
of three minutes as hitherto. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, when 
Minister of Health in the last Government, always urged the 
closest co-operation between councils and manufacturers in 
measures to secure the purest possible atmosphere ; and his view 
is that a standard even better than two minutes in thirty may be 
generally secured. The London County Council and the Metro- 
politan Borough Councils are now asking his successor (Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood) to confirm their by-law ; and they base their 
case upon the desire to improve public health and to stimulate 
manufacturers to use the measures available for abating the 
smoke nuisance. The Smoke Abatement Society are strongly 
supporting the Councils, 


Dustless Coke. 

In our columns to-day is an article by Mr. R. E. Fulreader, 
of the Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation, in which the 
author discusses the preparation of a dustless coke. An 18 p.ct 
solution of calcium chloride is atomized on to the coke on the 
conveyor belt; the quantity used being about 3 gallons per ton 
of coke. The treatment, explains Mr. Fulreader, has been in 
operation for nine months at Rochester, and presents no diffi- 
culties. ‘‘ The solution has no harmful effect on rubber belt- 
ing, and its corrosive action on metals is not unusually severe ; 
but it does attack leather.’’ In regard to the effect of calcium 
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chloride on the fusion point of the ash, the author states that 
experiments and experience indicate no change in the fusion 
point of the treated coke. Incidentally, several companies in 
America are treating their coke in this manner, and are offer- 
ing the coke to their consumers at an additional cost of 1s. 
per ton. Despite this added cost, 95 p.ct. of the consumers 


specify treated coke. 


Benzole Research. 

Reviewed in later columns is the Seventh Annual Report 
of the Joint Benzole Research Committee of the National 
Benzole Association and the University of Leeds. Of late the 
tendency of the research has been more utilitarian’ than 
academic; and this has necessitated the transference of much 
of the work from the Fuel Department of Leeds University. 
As a new testing and research laboratory has been erected at 
Willesden, and the research staff transferred to the new build- 
ing, the connection between the Association and the University 
of Leeds has now been terminated. One of the most interest- 
ing sections of the report is devoted to fleet trials on stabilized 
benzole produced by the Gas Light and Coke Company. 
Batches of 6000 gallons of motor benzole distillate (from allali- 
washed once-run benzole) were stabilized by the addition of 
13 gallons of technically pure tricresol, and were mixed with 
petrol as required. Over 121,000 gallons of this fuel were used 
by 135 cars, the total mileage covered being more than 1,100,100. 
With regard to mileage per gallon, there was little difference 
compared with previous experience with National Benzole Mix- 
ture, and there was nothing abnormal in condition of the en- 
gines and engine parts over the whole period. 


Better-Paid Salesmen. 

Speaking at the Advertising Convention held at Hastings 
last week, Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., who has done so 
much to elevate the status of the salesman, observed that there 
is much too great a tendency to be observed at present for 
employers to fight shy of holding out any definite prospects 
to the young man thinking of taking up commerce as a career. 
‘*You must start at the bottom and then rely upon your 
ability and industry to get on; there is plenty of room at the 
top,’’ is not a very attractive prospect to put before one who 
is weighing up a commercial career against others. It is too 
nebulous. It leaves too much to the aspirant. | Employers, 
said Sir Francis, must be more enterprising in-the matter of 
buying and recognizing talent for marketing, or they simply 
will not get it. They must in the first place pay for any good 
material they have got, or can get, its full value—the utmost 
they can afford, not the least that will retain their employees. 
This will immediately, through encouragement, enhance the 
value of the material they possess, and will attract better mate- 
rial for further training. 
clear their readiness to pay still higher prices for still better 
material, and to give to the personnel so secured the status in 
the business world that it deserves. 


In the second place, they must make 


New Zealand Goes in for Storage Heaters. 

In a paper before the Gas Institute of New Zealand, Mr. 
J. J. Rogers, of Auckland, made it clear that the gas-heated 
hot water storage appliance is finding favour in New Zealand, 
though he expressed the opinion that the ideal heater for the 
country has not yet been produced. The practice in Auckland 
is to fix a separate meter to register the gas consumed by the 
storage heater. Their standard is a twenty-gallon system for 
ordinary household supply. The apparatus is fitted with a 
burner consuming 4 c.ft. an hour; and the customer enjoys 
the fact that he will obtain “a constant and definite service for 
a definite sum. Requirements, of course, differ; and should 
the consumer require a quicker heat recovery in the water, 
then an 8 c.ft. per hour burner is fitted, and the amount which 
he pays each month is increased in proportion to this greater 
service. Mr. Rogers hopes that in the near future he may be 
able to quote a flat rate per month, though at present the 
charge is by meter. ‘‘ With the storage heater,’’ he remarked, 
‘we have to meet prejudiced and a keen competitor in the 
electric water heater; but I am convinced that we have in the 
gas-heated hot water storage system an appliance which will 
give good service to our cunsumers and be a benefit to ourselves. 
The consumption is equal to that of a gas cooker, and is spread 
over the twenty-four hours; it enables us to offer our clients 
a cooking and water heating service which is unequalled.” 
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PERSONAL 


It is understood that Mr. Wittiam J. G. Davey, B.Sc., has 
resigned the position of Chief Chemist to the Birkenhead Cor- 
poration Gas Department upon his obtaining a position at the 
Leeds University. 

Mr. J. S. BurGoyne, who is well known in the gas industry, 
has joined the staff of Messrs. Parkinson & Cowan (Gas 
Meters), Ltd., and will represent Messrs. W. Parkinson & Co., 
Cottage Lane Works, City Road, London, in the Home, 
Eastern, and South-Eastern Counties. 

Mr. Ernest H. Leeper, F.S.I., F.A.1., Chairman of the 
Swansea Gas Light Company, is this year’s President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution. Mr. Leeder is the senior partner of 
Messrs. John M. Leeder & Son, Auctioneers and Valuers and 
Estate Agents, of Swansea—one of the most important firms of 
its kind in South Wales. He is very prominent in his pro- 
fession, and well known in arbitrations and as an expert wit- 
ness on estate work for railway companies, &c. 

Mr. Joun Hope, General Foreman at the Hendon Gas-Works, 
retired from his position on June 28 after completing 50} years’ 
service with the Sunderland Gas Company. To mark the occa- 
sion a meeting, representative of all the departments of the 
works, was held in the messroom at Hendon, when Mr. G. W. 
Boad, Foreman Fitter, on behalf of the workmen, presented 
Mr. Hope with a pipe and pocket wallet containing Treasury 
notes. Mr. A. Bagshaw, Works Manager, who presided, 
said that Mr. Hope had been a trusted and conscientious ser- 
vant of the Company. He had seen the works grow up from 
very small beginnings to its present dimensions, and had 
worked under four Works Managers, to all of whom he had 
given complete satisfaction. Although Mr. Hope was a strict 
disciplinarian, he had always been just in his dealings with 
the workmen. The Chairman read a letter he had received 
from Mr. C. D. Drury, Engineer and Director, expressing re- 
gret at his inability to be present owing to an important busi- 
ness engagement, and stating his appreciation of the good 
work done by Mr. Hope during his long service with the Com- 
pany, and wishing him health to enjoy his well-earned leisure. 
Mr. Hope suitably replied. 

The services of Ex-Alderman E. Hamer, J.P., to Blackburn 
Corporation Gas Department, of which he was Chairman 12 
years, were recognized by a presentation from employees and 
staff on June 26. The ceremony took place in the employees’ 
social club, of which Mr. Hamer was President five years. He 
received a silver salver, handed to him by Mr. T. Brooks, meter 
repairer, who has the longest service in the department to his 
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credit; he will shortly complete 50 years’ association. Coun- 
cillor j. Holden, presiding, said the fact that the employees had 
now such fine facilities for recreation was in a large measure 
due to Mr. Hamer. Mr. Hamer, in reply, said during 
his 12 years’ Chairmanship he had seen great improvements. 
When he took over the Chairmanship he set out to do all 
he could, with the co-operation of the Engineer, to bring 
the works up to date. But whilst he was anxious the 
undertaking should be efficient, he was not unmindful of the 
workers when money was being spent. Additional facilities for 
them had come by degrees, and the ratepayers would consider 
the money well spent if they knew the pleasure the men 
derived from the recreation ground. 


<a 
oo 


OBITUARY 


The death occurred on June 18 of Mr. FreperIcK Dawson, 
Assistant Manager to Messrs. W. G. Beaumont & Son. 








attr, 
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Forthcoming Engagements. 


July 8.—NationaL Gas Councit.—Meeting of Central Execu- 
tive Board, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, 2.30 p.m. 

July 11.—MaANcCHESTER District INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
—Visit to Bolton Gas-Works and Lecture on ‘‘ The Micro- 
scopical Examination of Coal in Relation to the Production 
of Gas and Coke,’’ by Mr. James Lomax, A.L.S., F.G.S., 
M.1I.M.E., Paleo-Botanist to the Fuel Research Board. The 
lecture will be illustrated by lantern slides and microscopical 
preparations. 





AS MANAGERS.—Meet- 





ing in Dublin. 

Sept. 8-11.—AssociATION OF PusLic LIGHTING 
Annual Meeting and Conference at Leicester. 

Sept. 11.—NortH BritisH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS.— 
Annual Meeting at Aberdeen. 

Sept. 18.—WaLes AND MONMOUTHSHIRE District INSTITUTION 
oF Gas ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS.—General Meeting at 
Porthcawl. 


ENGINEERS.— 





Oct. District INSTITUTION oF Gas’ EN- 
GINEERS.—Visit to the Manchester Corporation Gas-Works 
at Partington. 

Oct. 27 to 29.—BritisH COMMERCIAL Gas ASSOCIATION.—Annual 


Meeting at Hull and Bridlington. 








ON THE ELECTRICAL SIDE 


Standardized . Tariffs. 


At a time when the question of methods of charge for gas are 
being much discussed, note may be taken of some remarks 
made by Alderman Mrs. S. E. Hammer, of Hackney, who, 
speaking in a discussion on domestic water heating by elec- 
tricity, said that the great thing required was simplicity of 
tariffs. The average woman did not mind paying for what was 
used, but she could not understand two- -part tarifis and standing 
charge s, and therefore it seemed that some method of standard. 
izing charges throughout the country would be a very great 
advantage. 


An Opinion on Pylons. 


In the eyes of Countess Bathurst, pylons are a crime, and, 
writing to the ‘*‘ Morning Post,’’ she says: ‘* They have de- 
stroyed the beauty of Italy, and, I believe, of Germany. ‘They 
ought not to be tolerated in England.’’ Pylons are not be- 
coming to any type of landscape ‘be auty, and we believe that 
this is now becoming more generally recognized. They can be 
justified only on the score of necessity, and the argument that 
one may get used to ‘them is unconvincing. One may get used 
to almost. anything, but that is not the basis upon which pro- 
gress is established. To what extent pylons are a necessity 
must at this juncture be largely a matter of opinion. Countess 
Bathurst declares that electricity will never be used to light 
houses and cottages in rural England; and if this should prove 
to be so, then the case for some of the pylons will be weakened. 
Much must depend upon the price at which it is possible to sell 


current, and on this point we are not sure that views are as 
optimistic as was once the case. 
What Happens in Ireland. 
Naturally; with thé coming into operation of the Shannon 


Scheme and the formation of an Irish Electricity Board, there 
has been some anxiety in the gas industry as to how things 
would work out. We have felt that in many directions time 
would bring reassurance, and that many early estimates of the 


price at which current could be supplied would need revision. 
It is therefore with interest that we read the following com- 
ment in the ‘*‘ Dundalk Democrat.’’ After stating that the 
Electricity Board on April 1 last took over from the Council the 
generating station and plant, the writer says: ‘* The Council lit 
the town “pretty lavishly last year for £750, and we have no 
evidence that the station lost any money on that contract. The 
same sum was provided in this year’s estimate; but the Elec- 
tricity Board has intimated that it is not prepared to give the 
same scheme of street lighting for that sum, or for less than an 
amount little short of twice that estimate, but that it will give 
a reduced number of lights up to midnight, and some forty 
lights from midnight to dawn, for a figure of, we think, £780. 
The Council, not having provided more than £750 for street 
lighting in its estimates, may have no recourse but to adopt 
this reduced scheme of lighting. We do not expect jt will 
please the townspeople—and . particularly that limited (but 
sometimes noisy) section that are abroad after midnight. But 
what can the Council do? It could light the streets at its own 
figure so long as it controlled the electricity works. It has 
now to deal with the controllers of what is practically a mono- 
poly; and it must take the Board’s offer or, leave the streets 
unlit. We have no such technical knowledge of the cost of 
producing electricity as would enable us to say that the Board 
is demanding an excessive price for the service. But we do 
know that in the early years of operation of the Municipal 
Electricity Department a sum considerably in excess of the cost 
of the former gas lighting was paid for the new light, with the 
design of helping the Council’s infant project oyer the earlier 
and more difficult period ; and that this figure (though modified 
in view of the progress of the undertaking) was made the basis 
of contracts in subsequent years. Moreover, in 1928 the price 
paid for the full service of street lighting was £1000, and there 
was no loss on the working of the undertaking in that year. 
That is our only reason for wondering why it should now be 
considered necessary to raise the figure for the same service to 
something approaching £1400, or, in the alternative, compel 
the Council to accept a less complete service,’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Correspondence Classes. 


Sir,—Following my letter in last week’s issue, there are a 
few more observations which it is not inappropriate to make, 
and especially as this subject has met with a response from 
others which must not only be gratifying to you, but induces 
hope that something tangible will emerge from the discussion 
which you have invited. 


In a programme of education issued by the Consolidated Gas 
and Electric Light Company of Baltimore in 1924 there ap- 
peared this striking sentence: ‘‘ Industry in-many ways ad- 
vances faster than education.’’ Has not that been the ex- 
perience of the gas industry, which has advanced, and particu- 
larly on the distribution side, more quickly than men could be 
found completely to fill requirements? ‘There is nothing to 
regret in this feature, for it is much better to have a job 
to offer to a man with the requisite ability to tackle it, than 
to have a queue of such men waiting for vacancies. 


But the industry must see that education does not lag too 
far behind, and especially as we know that in one important 
competing industry, despite its rapid progress, there is a sur- 
feit of educated candidates who have been misled with the 
belief that its opportunities are unlimited. In that industry, 
education more often precedes appointment than in ours. It 
is one of the tasks of our industry not only to convince the 
rising generation and those who mark out their career that 
there is prospect of appointment and promotion, but also to 
convince those within the industry that a greater degree of 
technological knowledge and skill will meet with its reward. 


As far back as January, 1923, Mr. R. J. Rogers, whose 
ability to gauge the industry’s needs on the educational and 
training side cannot be questioned, advocated that a corre- 
spondence course in salesmanship be initiated, and directed 
from the Headquarters of the ‘“‘B.C.G.A.”’ It is common 
knowledge that much has been done to raise the quality of 
salesmanship by the Assoeiation’s Bulletin, by your own ‘* Gas 
Salesman,”’ and in other ways; but this particular suggestion 
by Mr. Rogers does not appear to have fructified, except as a 
subsidiary to preparation for the current examinations in gas 
subjects—and almost solely through the enterprise and good 
work of the Halifax Gas College, for which Mr. Arthur Coe 
rightly claims in your columns appreciative consideration. 


In November, 1924, Mr. (now Sir) Francis Goodenough wrote 
a letter to the Technical Press in which he foreshadowed the 
establishment of a Diploma in Gas Commerce, or whatever 
description might be applied to a course in salesmanship. Sir 
Francis then said that a Diploma in Gas Supply would be re- 
quired before a candidate could enter the salesmanship course, 
so that the diplomé salesman was to be a bye-product of the 
educational courses then existing, and since subjected to con- 
siderable revision. To-day, nearly six years later, no Diploma 
in Gas Commerce has been created, and, which is more signifi- 
cant, no one talks about it; possibly no one even thinks about 
it. 


What is the explanation? Surely it lies in a disinclination 
among those actively engaged on the salesmanship side to 
submit themselves to class study at prescribed hours superim- 
posed on the hours prescribed for their vocational work. This 
disinclination was possibly sensed by those who held the vision 
of diplomé salesmen in 1924-25, and so a project which seemed 
so eminently reasonable six years ago died in pregnancy. 


I suggest that the attitude of salesmen towards correspond- 
ence courses would be less antagonistic, even if first compelled to 
take a course in Gas Supply as a preliminary to a course (yet 
in embryo) in Commerce or Salesmanship. Especially would 
they be likely to view these with greater favour if they had 
the recognition and encouragement of the Institution. 


I have deliberately kept off the question of what form of corre- 
spondence course or courses should be ‘‘ authorized.’”? Mr. 
Blundell pleads for one of University status, while Mr. Coe 
claims consideration for the work done at Halifax Gas Col- 
lege. I will say no more upon these views than that the more 
comprehensive the arrangements made, the better ; and in view 
of its past work and successes, the Halifax Gas College could 
not very well be left out of the scheme altogether. The ob- 
ject to be sought should be a big aggregate increment of know- 
ledge, and this is best attained by attracting a big number of 
students, always assuming that the means of tuition are pru- 
dently devised. Existing University Correspondence Colleges 
are spoken of very highly by some of my scholastic friends. 


However energetically we may advocate study by correspon- 
dence, we cannot expect miracles. With such courses, as with 


classes, results depend tpon the initiative and application of the 
individual students. These are put on their honour to do the 
prescribed study, and to answer test questions at frequent in- 
tervals without recourse to text-books. The responsibility of 
the individual is one of the greatest recommendations of tui- 
tion by correspondence; his personal obligation is more likely 
to be masked in class teaching. 

Proprietors of gas undertakings stand to gain most by a 
highly educated personnel. Sympathy from that quarter, there- 
fore, should be readily forthcoming. Though proprietors are 
not required to give ‘‘ time off ’’ for correspondence tuition as 
for class attendance involving long railway journeys, they can, 
if interested, find other means of showing their encouragement. 

J. H. Breartey. 


Wharmton, Harrogate, 
June 28, 1930. 





Glycerin. 


Sir,—I have read with interest the letter from Mr. James 
Smith, Engineer to the Colwyn Bay Gas Department, giving 
some of his experiences with his gas dehydration plant. One 
cannot doubt that Mr. Smith is satisfied with the present state 
of affairs, but the main issue is that the following points have 
not yet been met. 


1. As to the heat effect, there is no doubt of its reality, and 
it arises in every case where water is removed by condensation 
or absorption from the vapour form. This is so definitely true 
that one could almost calculate, in the case in point, the amount 
of water absorbed, from the heat effect produced; a small heat 
effect indicates a small absorption, and so on. 


2. How the heat effect is prevented from interfering is, of 
course, fundamental to this discussion. 


3. The question at issue is strictly a quantitative one; it can 
only be answered by checking the figures I have given, and 
showing them to be correct or incorrect as the case may be. If 
correct, the heat evolution is a major feature of the process, and 
cannot be ignored. 

Cuas. Cooper, M.Sc. 


Whitestone Ironworks and Turnbridge Foundry, 
Huddersfield, 
June 28, 1930. 





Glycerin—A Study in Chemical 
Engineering. 


Sir,—Our attention has been called to Mr. Cooper’s letter, 
under the above heading, in your issue for June 11. The point 
Mr. Cooper makes with regard to the release of latent heat on 
condensation is surely well known to everyone. Unless he has 
made some special arrangement with Providence, we would 
suggest that when calcium chloride is being used as a de- 
hydrant, the laws of nature will still apply. The facts with 
regard to glycerin and calcium chloride as dehydrants are simply 
these—Dr. Colman has drawn up certain curves showing the 
relative merits of glycerin and calcium chloride as dehydrants. 
These curves were published in Dr. Smith’s paper. At Colwyn 
Bay we have had a plant running for two years. This plant 
was put in on the distinct understanding that unless it fulfilled 
its guarantees, we were to withdraw it at the end of twelve 
months. The plant was paid for at the end of the specified 


twelve months, and it is still working, we believe, to the En- 


gineer’s entire satisfaction. 


Mr. Cooper, writing from the works of Messrs. W. C. 
Holmes & Co., Ltd., says that glycerin ‘‘ cannot give a satis- 
factory result as regards the removal of water vapour from gas 
in practice.’”? Mr. Cooper, we hope, will excuse us if we sug- 
gest that he is not exactly an unbiassed critic. 


F. W. SToKEs, 
Managing Director. 


Kirkham, Hulett, & Chandler, Ltd., 
Union Foundry, Mansfield, Notts., 
June 24, 1930. 
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A Gas Exhibition has been held in the Birkenshaw Liberal 
Club by the Spenborough Council Gas Department. The ex- 
hibits include gas cookers, water heaters, curling irons, gas 
irons, gas pokers, &c. Cookery demonstrations have been given 
every afternoon and evening. A similar exhibition was opened 
in the Mechanics’ Institute, Gomersal, on June 30. 

Mr. H. E. Wilde, of the Bradford Gas Department, who is Hon. 
Secretary of the West Yorkshire Gas Salesmen’s Circle, and 
Secretary of the Bradford Publicity Club, was the contributor 
of one of the papers given during the proceedings at the recent 
Advertising Convention at Hastings. Mr. Wilde’s paper was 
given at the Club Executive Session of the Convention. 

The ‘‘ Gas World” Analysis of Gas Companies’ Accounts for 
the year 1929 has just been published by Ernest Benn, Ltd., at 
21s. net. The analysis is in a neat and compact form, and 
gives particulars of 48 representative companies of varying 
outputs and should prove useful for comparison purposes. 


At a Meeting of the Gloucester Rural District Council last week 
it was reported that complaints as to the condition of Hempsted 
Brook, a tributary of the Severn, had been investigated ; and 
samples of water were taken where the effluent from a chemical 
works discharged, and also of the effluent from the Hempsted 
Gas-Works. ‘Lhe brook was contaminated with tar acids, oil, 
grease, and gas-works products; and the pollution was detri- 
mental to fish life. It was decided to communicate with the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, with a view to obtaining 
the advice of an expert. 

At a Meeting of the Leicester City Council, on July 24, Coun- 
cillor Carver, moving the report of the Gas Committee, said 
twenty years ago 4,100 worth of coal produced 4,75 worth of 
residuals; so for the purpose of gas-making the net cost was 
#25. Coal now was twice as dear, and they received only 
476 for the residuals from £200 worth. The price of gas, 
however, had increased only by 56 p.ct. Their gas undertak- 
ing had a reserve fund of only 4,111,000 on a capital outlay of 
over 42,000,000. This was quite inadequate, and the Com- 
mittee suggested that, of the net profit £8223 be credited to 
the renewals fund and 4 #:10,000 be placed to a fund for working 
capital. 


The Stoke-on-Trent Corporation Gas Committee have further 
considered the application of Messrs. Doulton & Co., Burslem, 
for special rates for the supply of gas for pottery firing, and the 
Engineer submitted further information obtained by him on 
the instructions of the Committee in connection with the 
matter. It was recommended that the following terms be 
offered to Messrs. Doulton & Co. for supply: If the consump- 
tion exceeds 5 million c.ft. per annum—rs. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. ; 
if the consumption shall not exceed 5 million c.ft. per annum— 
1s. gd. per 1000 c.ft.; subject in either case to a proviso for 
the increase or decrease of the price by jth of a penny per 
1000 c.ft. in respect of every increase or decrease of 1s. per 
ton in the price of coal. 

The Directors of the Wells Gas Light Company, in their annual 
report for the year ended March 31, state that the gross receipts 
amounted to £13, 398, and the expenditure to £11, 1355, leaving 
a balance profit of £2262, as compared with £3594 in 1929. 
The credit balance of profit and loss account to be carried to 
the next account is 42744. The Directors recommend the pay- 
ment of final dividends for the year as follows: On ordinary 
and preference stock at the rate of 2} p.ct. per annum ; on new 
(1925) preference stock at the rate of 3% p.ct. per annum, 
making, with the interim dividends paid in December, 1929, 
5 p.ct. and 6} p.ct. for the year, less tax; to carry £480 to the 
credit of renewal fund account, carrying the balance forward 
to the credit of next year’s account. 


Members of the Physical Society paid a visit to the Rugby 
Works of the British Thomson-Houston Company, Ltd., on 
Saturday morning, June 14. The visitors, among whom were 
included Prof, Sir A. S. Eddington, Sir Richard Paget, Dr. 
Ezer Griffiths, Prof. F. Ll. Hopwood, Dr. R. S. Clay, Dr. W. 
N. Bond, and Mr. R. W. Paul, were received by some of the 
officials of the Company, including Mr. H. N. Sporborg, Chief 
Engineer and Director of the British Thomson-Houston 
Company, Mr. F. H. Clough, Mr. R. C. Clinker, Mr. Fl. 
Warren, and Mr. A. P. Young. Some of the visitors undertook 
a tour of the works, while the remainder concentrated upon the 
Engineering Laboratory. Included in the works tour were the 
fabrication department, motor factory, turbine department, 
power transformer factory, and electrical machine shop. 


The Oxford and District Gas Company, as will be seen from 
our advertisement columns, are making an issue of £50,000 
6 p.ct. redeemable preference stock at a minimum price of issue 
of par, to be redeemed on July 1, 1950. Applications for this 
stock should reach Messrs. A. & W. Richards, 37, Walbrook, 
E.C. 4, not later than 11 o’clock on Tuesday, July 8. 


The Bolton Corporation Gas Committee have received a letter 
from the Clerk to the Little Hulton U.D.C. in reference to 
the terms and conditions required by the Committee for a 
supply of gas in bulk to Little Hulton, and stating that the 
Council had provisionally accepted an offer for the supply of 
gas from the Farnworth and Kearsley Gas Company. 


The Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers are to 
meet at Bolton on Friday, July 11, at 11.30, in the Council 
Chamber at the Town Hall, when Mr. James Lomax, A.L.S., 
M.1I.M.E., Paleo-Botanist to the Fuel Research Board, will 
give a lecture entitled ‘‘ The Microscopical Examination of Coal 
in Relation to the Production of Gas and Coke.’’ This will 
be illustrated by slides and microscopical preparations. After 
luncheon the Gas Street Works will be inspected. 


The Parkinson Stove Company, Ltd., show a profit on the 
year’s working of £4865, after providing for depreciation of 
buildings, plant, and machinery on the usual lines, and for 
income-tax, with the amount brought in from the previous 
year, and after transferring £12,000 from the reserve fund, 
and deducting dividend on the preference and ordinary shares. 
The results for the year were adversely affected by a serious 
fire which occurred at the Company’s principal works in March, 
1929, which arrested, for several months, the operations of 
one of the most important departments. The fire insurance 
claim in respect of buildings and contents damaged or destroyed 
has been paid in full. The Directors recommend that the above 
mentioned “figure of £4865 be carried forward to the next 
account. 





Souvenir of a Royal Visit. 


The visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to-day is an im- 
portant event in the history of Tees-side; and in connection 
with the opening by the Prince of the Constantine Technical 
College, a ‘ Roy al Souvenir Supplement ’’ to the Monthly 
Journal of the Tees-side Chamber of Commerce has been pro- 
duced, containing a most interesting review of the Tees-side 
industries and the advantages the area offers to new enterprises. 


A foreword by the Editor, Mr. S. A. Sadler Forster, A.C.A., 
draws attention to the fact that His Royal Highness will find 
much of interest in one of the few industrial centres which he 
has not previously inspected, and he will be welcomed with a 
loyal affection not exceeded in any other part of the country. 

It is to the late Mr. Joseph Constantine, his widow and their 
family, that the district owes a lasting debt of gratitude for the 
gift of the pameneey Technical College, and the first section 
of the publication, by Dr. Douglas H. Ingall, deals with the 
work of the College, The general layout of the College has 
been arranged to meet the requirements of the local industries, 
which include metallurgy, engineering, naval architecture, 
chemistry, commerce, building trades, and printing., It is 
interesting to note that the heat engines laboratory contains a 
Babcock & Wilcox steam boiler and ‘also a gas engine. Further 
articles deal with the birth of the Port of Middlesbrough, the 
River Tees and its ports, and the shipping facilities of the 
Tees-side. The history of the Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way is mentioned, together with some views on the “industrial 
outlook of Stockton and district and the County Borough of 
Darlington. An interesting section tells something of the well- 
known firm of Pease & Partners, Ltd., while another deals 
with some of the manufactures of the Whessoe Foundry and 
Engineering Co., Ltd., and a photograph is shown of a 
Whessoe gasholder of the column-guided type at Rio de Janeiro. 
The Hartlepool Gas and Water Company receives attention, as 
also do the works of Head, Wrightson, & Co., Ltd., which are 
the largest in Thornaby-on-Tees. An interesting description of 
the plant and manufactures of Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease, & Co., Ltd., shows what this firm is doing in the pro- 
duction of plant for town gas-works, such as purifiers, con- 
densers, gasholders, and also water gas and producer gas plant. 
The works of many of the other important Teeés-side manufac- 
tures are dealt with accompanied by photographs of their plant. 
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THE NEWS—continued. 


Institution of Gas Engineers. 





Discussion on Dr. E. W. Smith’s Paper on “Gas 
Dehydration.” 


In « communication to the Secretary of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, Dr. Smith states: The first speaker asked whether 
glycerin has any effect on tar fog present in the gas. As is 
generally known, glycerin is an alcohol, and not miscible with 
aromatic hydrocarbons. As far as our experience shows, the 
glycerin is not affected by tar fog in a detrimental manner. If, 
however, a considerable quantity of tar fog was present in the 
gas, as would be the case (Say) just after the condensers, then, 
of course, tar would collect on the surface of the glycerin, and 
special precautions would then be necessary to prevent this 
entering the evaporating unit, as probably it would lead to 
frothing in the latter part of the plant. No tar fog has been 
experienced at Colwyn Bay, where the plant is on the outlet of 
the holder. 

In reply to the points raised by Dr. Parker—i.e., whether 
any experience has been obtained of glycerin losing its de- 
hydrating properties on repeated distillation—the glycerin in the 
Colwyn Bay plant, after being in use for a period of two years, 
has shown no material difference in its dehydrating properties 
due to repeated distillation. The liquor itself, however, as- 
sumed dead black coloration, due, we think, to the probable 
formation of some complex sulphides. Thickening does not 
occur, however, to any extent at all, unless the glycerin is 
taken to too high a concentration in the evaporator. 


—_—s 
—— 





Association of Public Lighting Engineers. 


Programme of Conference at Leicester. 
MONDAY, SEPT. 8, 


6.30 p.m. Council Meeting in Grand Hotel. 
8.0 p.m. Reception of Members and Delegates by the Lord Mayor, 
Councillor W. E. Hincks, O.B.E., J.P., in the Lord Mayor's 
Rooms, New Walk. 
Music and Refreshments. 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 9. 


10.0 a.m. Opening of Session (President, Mr. S. B. Langlands, J.P., 
Glasgow, in the Chair). 
Official welcome to Members and Delegates by the Lord 
Mayor. 
Minutes of last General Meeting. 
List of New Members. 
Appointment of Scrutineers. 
Introduction of new President, Mr. Thomas Wilkie, Lighting 
Superintendent, City of Leicester. : 
President's Address. 
Joint Paper: ‘* Practical Use of a Test Room,’’ by Messrs. 
W. L. Marshall, Jun.M.A.P.L.E., and R. H. Redmill, 
Jun.M.A.P.L.E., members of the Staff of the Leicester 
Lighting Department. 
1.0 p.m, Adjourn for | uncheon in Grand Hotel at the invitation of the 
Lord Mayor. 

Display of Fire Fighting Appliances by members of the 
Leicester Fire Brigade, under Chief Officer Mr. H. Neal, 
M.I.Fire E., A.M.I.M.E. 

3.15 pm. Joint Paper: ‘‘ Modern Street Lighting by Gas,"’ by Mr. C. 

I. Winstone, M.Assoc.P.L.E., Chief Lamp Inspector, Gas 
Light and Coke Company ; and Mr. W. A. Bishop, 
Assoc.M.Inst.Gas E., Sales Superintendent, Croydon Gas 
Company. 


2.15 p-m. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 10, 


9.30 a.m. The President, with Council and Members, will place a wreath 
on the Cenotaph, Victoria Park. 

(a) Joint Paper on ‘‘ Laboratory Experience in Relation to 
Public Lighting—Electricity and Gas,"’ by G. Wilson, B.Sc., 
M.I.E.E., G.E.C., Wembley Research Laboratories, and 
-~ Public Lighting Department of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, Dr. J. S. G. Thomas, Chief Physicist. 

(6) Paper: ‘‘ Street L iehting s of Birmingham,"’ by Mr. Robert 
Mason, M.Assoc.P.1 , Superintendent of Lighting, City 
of Birmingham. 

1.0 p.m. Members will make their own arrangements for lunch. 

2.30 p.m. Joint Paper: ‘‘ My Candid Opinion of Street Lighting.”’ 

(a) By a Pedestrian. 
(6) By a Motorist. 
(c) By a Ratepayer. 

General Business. (As Official Programme to be issued 
later.) 

Association Dinner at Grand Hotel. 


10.0 a.m. 


7.30 p.m. Morning Dress. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 11. 


\rrangements will be made for the members to visit modern 
actories of Leicester's staple industries—i.e., hosiery and 
Assemble at boots and shoes. It is hoped that members will recognize 
Town Hall. Leicester’s industries. 
2.30 p.m. Motor drive through Warwickshire. Arrangements will be 
made to have tea at Leamington Spa. 


Morning, 10.0 ( f 


During the Conference it is proposed to carry out, under the auspices of 
the Illumination Committee of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and the National Physical Laboratory, a Demonstration of the 
characteristics of actual distributions of various fittings, with special refer- 
ence to glare. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Acting Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
W. J. Liberty, 68, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Gas Industry Quarterly Review. 


The quarterly review of the gas industry, which has now 
become a prominent and regular feature of the ‘‘ Mancheste: 
Guardian,’’ appeared in the issue for June 26, and dealt largely 
with matters discussed at the Institution meeting at Leed: 
calculated to be of interest or importance to the lay public. To 
the majority of the domestic users of that most accommodating 
of modern fuels—gas—it is suggested, the technical efficiency of 
the industry concerned with its production is of little or m 
interest. They are, on the other hand, very much interested in 
the possible saving in labour that they might achieve by the use 
of gas; and in this connection a striking “tribute is paid to the 
efforts of the “ B.C.G.A.”’ in bringing before the public the 
economies resulting non the further adoption of gas. 


A concise review of some of the papers read at the Institution 
meeting is given in so far as they affect the general public, and 
some of the problems with which the industry is faced are set 
out in order to illustrate the interest with which the technical 
members are investigating towards greater efficiency in all 
directions, 


The Report recently published by the Area Gas Supply Com- 
mittee is commented upon, particularly in connection with the 
recommended establishment of a gas network to deal with the 
supply of the South Yorkshire industrial areas. A final para- 
graph states that another question of more general interest— 
that of tariff charges for gas—also mentioned in the Report, is 
now attracting a great deal of attention, and a report on the 
subject is expected in the near future from the National Gas 
Council, and it, is hoped that a satisfactory solution will be 
found which, being applied, will result in cheaper gas not only 
for the industrial user but also for the domestic consumer. 








Street Lighting and Accidents. 


At the National Safety Congress in Liverpool on May 22, Mr. 
Robert Beveridge, Inspector of Lighting and Cleansing to the 
City of Edinburgh, and Member of the ‘Council of the Associa- 
tion of Public Lighting Engineers, read a paper in which he 
said: The public lighting service is very intimately related to all 
traffic affairs, including the prevention of accidents, because I 
think this has been rather overlooked in the past. 


It was only a few years ago that the Association of Public 
Lighting Engineers came into existence, providing a common 
pl itform for the discussion of lighting problems generally. Its 
principal work so far has been devoted to an all- round improve- 
ment of apparatus and a better conception of what good light- 
ing implies. The street lighting of to-day, such as it is, can 
now be classified ‘and compare d, and if and when the present 
economic pressttire is relaxed, the public can depend on future 
lighting developments being based on thoroughly scientific 
principles and directed on the most efficient lines. 


At the moment, it is impossible for local authorities to deal 
adequately with the lighting problems presented by the changed 
and changing conditions of the present day, and it is well, I 
think, that an audience like this should appreciate some of the 
street conditions which the lighting official looks upon as a 
worry, but which the insurance expert would regard as a 
Sa 


Changes have been taking place much faster than the aver- 
age local authority has had the means to keep pace with, and 
the pedestrian is not enjoying the measure of street lighting 
necessary to ensure his safe use of the streets and roads. The 
explanation is the lack of means, and the regrettable thing is 
that there is a slight difference between lighting a road and 
draining a bog, and the former enterprise does not qualify for 
the unemployment grant. Even then, there is the road fund, 
to which every motorist is delighted to contribute, and which 
could quite legitimately be called upon to subscribe towards the 
lighting, which is, after all, only the completion of these other- 
wise splendid roadways w hich the fund has brought into being. 
And yet, there is nothing wonderful in the lighting being re- 
garded as an after consideration in the case of roads. When 
you think of it, the general practice in constructing our build- 
ings, both public and private, our bridges, and even our 
vehicles, has been to treat the lighting as something apart 
which must be added to make it appear the appendage which it 
ought not to be. The mistake is being gradually appreciated 
by our architects, and let us hope that in time it may be 
recognized by the public generally. 


I contend that where wide roads are to be constructed, within 
certain areas, at any rate, the lighting facilities should be one 
of the first considerations, and the cost should form one of the 
essential components in the expenditure. This proposition has 
been ventilated over and over again, but it will still require 
further repetition, and I appeal to this audience to endorse the 
soundness of the principle. 





ee oe 
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University of Leeds—Coal, Gas, and Fuel 
Industries (with Metallurgy). 


Degree Examinations, June, 1930. 


M.Sc.—T. B. Glover, B.Sc., for thesis on the Influence of 
Temperature in the Carburetting of Water Gas on the Com- 
position of Tar. 

B.Sc. (Honours).—Class I.: C. B. Bolland, B.Sc. (Corbet- 
Woodall Scholar), for thesis on Factors Influencing the Re- 
activity of Coke. G. Milner, B.Sc., for thesis on The 
Correlation of Laboratory Properties of Cokes on Their Be- 
haviour in the Open Grate. A. Taylor, B.Sc., for thesis on 
The Oxidation of Salts of Ammonia Containing Sulphur. 

B.Sc. (Ordinary).—Gas Engineering: T. H. Blakeley, C. 
Riley, J. K. Simpson, J. W. Townsend. 

Fuel and Metallurgy.—A. Gillies. 

Mr. T. B. Glover is the son of Mr. Thomas Glover, of 
Norwich, and is now on the staff of the Primitiva Gas Com- 
pany, Buenos Aires. Mr. J. W. Townsend is the son of Mr. 
W..W. Townsend, of Colchester. 


-_— 
—_ 





Gas at British Hospitals’ Association Display 


At the Twentieth Annual Conference of the British Hospitals’ 
Association held in the Royal Victoria Infirmary, Newcastle, 
from June 18 to 20, an interesting exhibition of modern hospital 
fitments was staged in the gymnasium adjoining the Conference 
Hall. 

For the benefit of the delegates from all over the country, 
plans, photographs, and equipment of everything new for hos- 
pitals and hospital work were displayed, the authorities in 
charge having stipulated that only new items of special interest 
would be allowed for exhibition. 

The Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company’s 
display included plans and lay-outs of modern hospital kitchens, 
together with photographs of the latest gas heating and water 
heating installations. These included the kitchen at Moredun 
House, Gilmerton, the Convalescent Home in connection with 
the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, which was opened by the 
Prince of Wales in June, and the new surgical block at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital recently completed. Photographs 
were also shown of the latest gas-heated surgical and sterilizing 
appliances. The ‘‘ Ascot ’’ gas storage water heater was shown 
in operation, and interest was aroused in the modern gas fire 
radiants. 


— 
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Parkinson & Cowan, Ltd. 


The Directors of Parkinson & Cowan,.Ltd., submit the ac- 

counts for the year ended March 31, 1930, showing that the 
Company’s income received and accrued from investments in 
subsidiary’ companies and from general investments, &c., has 
been £117,978, notwithstanding that the income from one sub- 
sidiary, during the year, has been substantially less than 
formerly owing to a serious fire. A claim in respect of loss 
of profit insurance, however, remains to be settled with the 
underwriters, and the amount to be recovered will be brought 
into that subsidiary company’s accounts during the current 
year. 
’ After paying debenture interest for the year and providing 
for income-tax and depreciation of buildings, &c., the accom- 
panying accounts show a balance of net profit for the year 
of £88,113, to which is added the sum brought forward on 
April 1, 1929, after paying a final dividend on ordinary shares 
for the previous year and transferring £18,000 to reserve fund, 
£28,929—4117,043. The payment of preference dividend has 
absorbed (subject to tax) £25,363. An interim dividend for six 
months on ordinary shares at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum has 
been paid amounting (subject to tax) to £14,396, leaving a dis- 
posable balance of £77,282. Out of this balance the Directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend on ordinary shares 
for the year of 7} p.ct.—making with the interim dividend a 
total dividend for the year of 10 p.ct. (less income-tax) ; that 
there be carried to reserve fund £15,000, and that there be 
carried to next account £28,809 

Additional capital is now required—mainly for the develop- 
ment and expansion of the Company’s subsidiary and as- 
sociated companies and to provide funds to enable the Com- 
pany to make an offer for the purchase of the preference shares 
of the Parkinson Stove Company, Ltd. This is referred to in 
the circular letter dated June 6, which accompanied the notices 
of meetings called for July 1 next to pass resolutions to increase 
the nominal capital of the Company and to adopt new Articles 
of Association. The proposed new share issue is at present 
under consideration with the Company’s financial advisers. 
With a view to the development of its leather business, Parkin- 
son & Cowan (Gas Meters), Ltd., during the year, formed a 
subsidiary company under the name of. the Metropolitan 
Leather Company, Ltd., to take over that branch of manufac- 
ture. 
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THE NEWS—continued. 


South Metropolitan Gas Company Co-Partner- 
ship Festival. 


The attendance at the great annual co-partnership festival at 
the Crystal Palace last Saturday was estimated to be in the 
region of 10,000. As usual, the afternoon was devoted to a 
sports programme. Mr. A. Coleman once more acted as 
Organizing Secretary, and Mr. F. Day officiated as Referee on 
the sports ground. There was community singing under the 
direction of Mr. Thomas P. Ratcliff, and at seven o’clock the 
President of the Company, Dr. Charles Carpenter, C.B.E., 
delivered the following address : 


THe ADDRESS. 


Our meeting this afternoon celebrates the forty-first year of 
our co-partnership, for it was in 1889 that the proposal first 
took shape of including labour in an association which already 
existed between capitalist and consumer. 

-For these many years past our gathering has been regarded 
as a day of festival on which we meet together to rejoice, rather 
than to reflect; and in looking back, as I am able to, over our 
history during that period, I think there has been every justi- 
fication for such an attitude. We had continued peace within 
our gates, and the prosperity of the country in general and of 
South London in particular were reflected in the gradual exten- 
sion of our business. That prosperity we have shared to the 
full with our employees. We have, through co-partnership, 
done something more than build up a great and successful 
business. We have contributed to the State our quota of 
healthy and contented citizens, taking pride in their work, their 
homes and their families. 


We have shown how to remove the frequently levelled re- 
proach that capitalistic industry must needs be sordid. We 
have shown how it may be humanized. We have shown 
how the factory worker can be encouraged to take a view 
of his daily tasks akin to that enjoyed by the proprietor of 
a one-«man business. We have made him a partner, and he 
now shares not only in the profits of, but in the responsibilities 
and anxieties of the undertaking. For every young man enter- 
ing its service there is a career before him; its extent will 
depend upon his possession, both by heritage and training, of 
the qualities needed at each stage of his forward progress. 


More than one hundred years ago one of our famous poets 
visualized a Milton, a Cato, or a Newton, doomed to spend his 
life in monotonous toil because he lacked opportunity to put his 
dreams into being. This could not be alleged to-day. The 
need for intelligent men, well equipped for occupying the higher 
posts, is an increasing one, as trade becomes more complex and 
more competitive. Industry cannot flourish unless it has a 
market to absorb its produce, and a market cannot function 
unless it possesses spending capacity. You cannot create a 
market, you cannot even develop a market unless its raw 
material so to speak, in other words its spending-capacity, is 
adequate to the demands your producing organization may 
make upon it. South London is not to-day in a position to 
spend freely upon its needs. It is feeling the pinch of that 
general trade depression which is the most serious problem 
with which the nation as a whole is faced, but of which the 
solution is not yet apparent. That depression is bound to affect 
us as it does others, and we have to consider what can be done 
to combat it. There seems to me but one direction in which 
we can profitably move, and that is in lowering the costs of 
production. 


It is in this respect that every employee co-partner can take 
a hand. The thought that he is helping to run a business 
which is in part his own should be ever present in his mind. 
And his interest in, I had almost said, his affection for, his 
employment should animate his labour with the joy of life. In 
the course of my intimacy with our co-partners, an intimacy 
the restriction of which by more pressing duties is a constant 
source of regret and disappointment to me, l:often hear refer- 
ence to ‘‘ what the Company has done for us.’’ What this 
really means you who are present this afternoon know as well 
as I do. Year by year our officials provide me with a sheaf of 
statistics showing what the material advantages are.« But do 
you need me to enumerate them? Are they not written in your 
daily lives with the Company in your youth, your middle age, 
and your declining years, in sickness and in health? For in all 
these phases of your lives the Company takes a hand; not of 
course a dominating one, but a helping one, and its officials 
are at all times at the service of co-partners for their guidance 
and advice. 


I said just now we were met to rejoice, and as we do so let 
us remember all that co-partnership owes firstly to my pre- 
decessor who, conceiving the idea of a temple of peace in in- 
dustry, laid its foundation stone well and truly, and then to the 
many who followed him, officials, foremen, co-partnership- 
committee men, and employees whose willing hands and sym- 
pathetic hearts have lovingly cared for and extended that very 
composite structure which we entitle our co-partnership. 
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THE NEWS 


National Physical Laboratory. 


continued. 


On Friday, June 27, a large number of visitors were present 
at the annual inspection, by the Board, of the National 
Physical Laboratory, ‘Teddington. The guests were received 
between 3 and 3.30 in the main Acrodynamics Building by Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, O.M., President of the Royal Society and 
Chairman of the Board, Sir Richard Glazebrook, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., Chairman of the Executive Committee, and the Direc- 
tor (Sir Joseph E. Petavel, K.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S.). 

Among those invited to the inspection were Sir David Milne- 
Watson (Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company); Dr. 
Charles Carpenter, C.B.E. (President of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company) ; Mr. J. G. Clark (Research and Train- 
ing Section, W atson House) ; Mr. ©. M. Croft (Wandsworth, 
Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company); Mr. T. Curr 
(South Metropolitan); Mr. E. V. Evans, O.B.E. (South Metro- 
politan); the Gas Referees, represented by Major C. G. Hyde, 
A.I.C., A.R.C.S., Chief Technical Assistant; Mr. Thomas 
Hardie (Gas Light and Coke Company); Mr. Hewett (Birming- 
ham Gas Department); Mr. H. W. James (South Metropoli- 
tan); Mr. Stephen Lacey, B.Sc. (Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany); Mr. R. C. Macdonald (South Metropolitan) ; par. &. Cc. 
Pearson (Birmingham); Mr. W. E. Price (Hon. Secretary, In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers); Mr. T. F. E. Rhead (Birming- 
ham); Mr. L. H. Sensicle; Mr. H. C. Smith (Tottenham); Dr. 
J. S. G. Thomas (South Metropolitan); Mr. E. B. Tomlinson 
(Birmingham); and representatives of many well-known firms 
connected directly or indirectly with the industry. 

There were several new and interesting exhibits to be seen 
at the Laboratory this year. In the Engineering Department 
was a belt testing machine, the cbject of which is to enable the 
relative efficiencies of different types of driving belts to be 
determined. The design of the machine is such that measure- 
ments can be made of the tensions in the two sides of the belt, 
and of the amount of slip of the belt over the pulley, when 
transmitting a known amount of power. The machine is 
driven on the regenerative principle, the power transmitted by 
the belt under test being returned to the input shaft, so that 
only a small driving motor is required for relatively large 
power measurements. 


PROPERTIES OF MATERIALS AT HiGH TEMPERATURES. 


It is known that metals flow continuously at high tempera- 
tures for long periods (months or years) under steady loads 
much below the ordinary quick-breaking loads at those tem- 
peratures. For example, a steel which requires a stress of 20 
tons per sq. in. to break it within a few minutes at 500° C. (a 
temperature below dull red heat) will flow (or creep) con- 
tinuously under a steady stress of 5 tons per sq. in., and even- 
tually break after several months or a few years. 

Structures such as boilers and superheaters, turbines, chemi- 
cal plant, &c., are yearly being built for work at higher and 
higher temperatures in the desire to increase their heat 
economy. The rate of creep of metals increases rapidly with 
temperature, which means either that much thicker sections of 
metal must be used or that improved metals must be found 
which offer greater resistance to creep at high temperatures. 
It is thus imperative that a survey of existing materials should 
be made to indicate those which best resist creep, and also to 
provide information concerning the extent of creep under pro- 
longed stresses. 

The equipment of the Laboratory is designed for this pur- 
pose, and, in addition to the examination of existing materials, 
tests are being carried out on specially prepared materials with 
a view to improving their resistance to creep. 

Investigations are being carried out of stress distribution in 
reinforced concrete columns. In designing reinforced concrete 
structures, certain assumptions must be made in order to cal- 
culate the proportions of the total load borne by the concrete 
and the steel reinforcement respectively. The object of the 
present investigation is to determine to what extent these as- 
sumptions are justified in the design of reinforced concrete 
columns. The main feature of the work is the use of special 
instruments to measure the strains, and hence to calculate the 
stresses, in the steel reinforcing members and in the concrete, 
for various total loads, applied both axially and eccentrically. 
The loads are applied to the column through special knife-edge 
end-plattens, which ensure virtual point loading. The machine 
in which the column is placed applies any desired load up to 
fifty tons by means of a hydraulic ram, the load being measured 
by a system of levers and a jockey-weight. 

Meter (GiaRe METER). 


BRIGHTNESS DIFFERENCE THRESHOLD 


This instrument has important applications in measuring 


glare in street lighting installations and for investigating the 
glare produced by motor car headlights. The object of the 


instrument is to measure the glare from sources of light met 
with in actual lighting installations. It consists of an arrange- 
ment whereby a test spot of variable brightness is seen against 
a background. The test spot is seen under two conditions— 
first in the presence of the glare conditions under measure- 
ment, and second in the absence of glare. The brightness of 
the test spot under glare conditions is adjusted so that it is just 
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visible. With the test spot at this brightness the instrument is 
viewed under ‘* non-glare’’ conditions, and the background 


If this occurs a 


varied until the test spot is again just visible. 
field 


the background brightness A and the actual external 
brightness is B, the glare effect is measured as A/B. 
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Corporation Undertakings’ Results for 1929-30. 


Accrington. 





The annual report of Accrington District Board shows a net 

gas profit of 42943. The expenditure on revenue account in 
the gas undertaking was £64,678, and the income 4 101,122, 

leaving a gross profit of 436,444. The expenditure shows a 
decrease of £9929 compared with 1929. Manufacturing costs 
were reduced 4,11,390, while distribution costs increased 
41141, and rents and rates £334. The income shows a de- 
crease of £12,902. Gas sales decreased by £4196; bye-pro- 
ducts by 4.8497, and showroom sales, &c., by £254. The net 
profit on the department was 42943. ‘The net revenue account 
shows an accumulated credit balance of £11,213, against 
which is charged the balance of 46068, being the cost of laying 
coke oven main and connections, reducing the reserve to 
£5145. The income from gas totalled £100, 082, of which 
sum £68,482 was collected from prepayment meters, 413,556 
being returned to consumers in rebate. The un: 1ccounted-for 
gas “totalled 58,717,300 c.ft., the percentage loss being 9°49 
against 8°51 for the previous year. 

Birmingham. 


The capital expenditure during the year under review on 
schemes authorized by the C ouncil was £148,289, making a 
total expenditure to date of 44,512,715. The total expendi- 
ture on revenue account during the year was 4,2,075,295, an 
increase of £52,099. The cost of manufacture has been re- 
duced by £31,329. 

The record created last year in the amount of gas sold has 
again been passed, and in the twelve months under review no 
fewer than 14,315,477,700 c.ft. were disposed of, being approxi- 
mately 369 million c.ft. more than in 1929, which is equivalent 
to 2°65 p.ct. The net amount received from the sale of gas 
shows an increase of £20,553, equivalent to 1°08 p.ct. 

From the balance of 4,404,984 in the revenue account, after 
providing for annuities, interest charges and redemption of 
debt, an amount of £193,378 is transferred to the appropriation 
account, leaving in that account a balance of 4,244,519 for 
working capital purposes.» The balance now standing to the 
credit of the reserve fund account is £81,248, as against 
477,001 twelve months ago. 


Leek. 


At a meeting of the Leek Urban Council, Mr. W. A. 
Furniston, C hairman of the Lighting Committee, said that the 
gas- works had made a loss of £657, which was accounted for 
by the low prices obtained for residuals. The contracts for coal 
had been fixed at the same price as last year, and, as wages 
would remain about the same, with no signs of any improve- 
ment with regard to the price of residuals, and being faced with 
at the least 4250 increase in rates and taxes, and one gas- 
holder was to be renewed, Mr. Furniston said the Committee, 
under the circumstances, had been very reluctant to recommend 
the Council. to raise the price of gas temporarily by jd. a 
therm, making it 83d. That was equivalent to 3d. per 1000 
c.ft., making a net price of 3s. 3d. instead of 3s. 


Shipley. 


The accounts of the Shipley Gas Department ian that the 
gross profit for the year was £16,502, and that after loan 
charges, &c., there was a loss of £5292. 

Southport. 


The annual report of the Southport Gas Department showed 
that during the year the gas consumed in the Southport area of 
supply amounted to 799,638,000 c.ft. compared with 808,179,800 
c.ft. The average price received for all gas amounted to 7°97d. 
per therm, which is equivalent to 3s. 147d, per 1000 c.ft. “The 
total capital outlay of the gas estate was £583,185, and the net 
capital indebtedness at March 31, 1930, was £255,984. The 
gross profit for the year amounted to £52,824, and after pay- 
ing interest and sinking fund, income-tax, &c., amounting to 
£41, 312, there remains a net profit of £uystt. Adding to 
this the balance of £8374 brought forward from last year, the 


total amount at the credit of the appropriaticn account is 
419,885. Of this amount it is proposed to transfer in aid of 
rates £2475; revenue contribution to capital, new meters, 


£2 5645 and for the reconstruction of the vertical retorts £9452, 
leaving a balance of £5394 to be carried forward to next year’s 
Gas-making material used was—coal 46,981 tons (45 
tons increase), oil 592 tons (479 decrease), coke, &c., C.W.G. 
2386 tons (1446 decrease). The maximum and minimum 
makes of gas during twenty-four hours were 3,359,000 c.ft. and 
1,838,000 c.ft. respectively. The total quantity of gas sold 
during the year showed a decrease of 8,484,900 c.ft. 


account. 
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“Pavillon du 


Meeting of the 





GAS PAVILION AT THE ANTWERP 


The Meeting of the Belgian Gas Association took place partly 
at Liege on June 15 and 16, and partly at Antwerp on June 16 
both these International Exhibitions in 


and 17. In towns, 


commemoration of the Centenary of the Independence of 
Belgium are being held this year; and gas pavilions have been 
erected at Liége by the Belgian Gas Association and at Antwerp 
by the Antwerp Gas Company. 

The Gas Pavilion at Liége was visited by the Belgian Gas 


NN. see 


WHAT COAL 


Engineers and their guests, to the number of about 200, on 
June 15, and the Antwerp Gas Pavilion on June 17. 

The Liége Pavilion deals principally with industrial gas ap- 
pliances, while the Antwerp Pavilion shows all sorts of 
apparatus for the use of gas, including several stands for gas 
boilers for central heating. Both pavilions, which were much 
admired and created great interest, demonstrate what is being 
done by the gas industry in Belgium to stimulate the use of gas. 
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Gaz” at Antwerp 


Belgian Gas Association 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


On the evening of June 15, a dinner was given at Liége by 
the Belgian Gas Association, at which about 200 guests were 
present, and on the following day, June 16, the Antwerp Gas 
Company entertained a gathering of well over 200 at ‘* Old 
Belgium,’’ the wonderful reproduction of old Belgian architec- 
ture, which is one of the chief attractions of the Antwerp 
Exhibition. Mr. A. F. P. Hayman, the General Manager of 
the Antwerp Gas Company, presided at this banquet. 

The meeting was attended not only by Belgian gas engineers, 


or 
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CONTAINS, 


but by a very large contingent of French delegates, as well as 
representatives from England, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. Mr. H. E. Bloor, General Manager of the 
York Gas Company, accompanied by Mrs. Bloor, represented 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Everyone voted that the meeting was a most successful and 
pleasant one. The accompanying photographs show the 
Antwerp Gas Pavilion. 
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VICTORY WITHIN OUR GRASP 





Sir FRANCIS GOODENOUGH, C.B.E., 
on Fighting the Smoke Evil. - - 


- - 


Whoever is anxious to see reforms carried through to com- 
plete success in any sphere of activity—social, political, indus- 
trial—is certain at times to feel disheartened, discouraged, 
almost perhaps despairing, at the slow pace at which progress 
is made, or even to doubt if the cause is progressing at all. 
Nothing provides a better corrective to such a mood, nothing is 
more encouraging and inspiriting, no better tonic can be pre- 
scribed for the down-hearted, than a look back to see how 
matters stood in earlier days. The late Lord Salisbury once 
advised a critic of foreign policy to study large-scale maps. The 
impatient reformer may be advised sometimes to study a large- 
scale history. 

Certainly, all who are enthusiastic for progress in the field 
of preventive hygiene and its practical applications to industry, 
if they be feeling any sense of impatience because their ideals 
are still unattained and the way towards their attainment 
seems unnecessarily tedious, would derive much consolation and 
encouragement if they would remind themselves sometimes of 
the position a hundred years ago in our mines, in our fac- 
tories and our workshops, and in our homes—from the domestic 
workshop point of view as well as from that of the dwelling 
place. I mean the period just before the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1832 and the setting-up of the Royal Commission on 
the Employment of Children. 

When I was thinking over what I should say in addressing 
this very important Session of the Royal Sanitary Congress, I 
took down from the bookshelf that most interesting account by 
Miss B. L. Hutchins of ‘‘ The Public Health Agitation of 
1833-48.”’ That little book enables us to realize not only the 
wonderful work and devotion of Edwin Chadwick and South- 
wood Smith, as well as of other pioneers in the field, but first 
of all what wonderful strides have been made since they passed 
from the scene of their labour for humanity, and above all what 
a deep gulf there lies between the conditions of to-day and 
those of 1830. We look back across that gulf to a scene of 
human degradation, of human wastage, of inhuman cruelty 
and callousness that amazes and appals—and then. gives rise 
to a feeling of deep joy and gratitude at the realization of 
how far out of darkness into light, out of barbarism into 
civilization, we have travelled since then. 

You all know the story of child labour—worse even than 
slavery, because slaves had to be bought, and were therefore 
better preserved than children who could be replaced free of 
cost—of insanitary buildings, unguarded machinery, uncared- 
for, uneducated, enfeebled workers; of filthy factories and 
loathsome hovels. It has been told in many public reports and 
private writings, and I will not weary you with it now. I 
recall it mainly to encourage and inspirit you, and also to 
point out one of the causes of advance which is one of the 
greatest hopes for the future. 

I mean the enormous change in the attitude of employers 
towards hygiene in industry and every other movement for the 
betterment of their employees, which a perusal first of Hansard 
a hundred years ago, and then of the proceedings of the Indus- 
trial Welfare Society to-day, makes very clear. This, together 
with the equally striking change in the attitude of the masses 
of the people towards preventive medicine and preventive 
measures of hygiene—which is more easily realized if we recall 
their attitude in the days when Charles’ Kingsley wrote his 
‘Two Years Ago’’—makes the path of the reformer far easier 
and enables one to say that, broadly speaking, the battle for 
hygiene in industry is won. The victory only needs to be ex- 
ploited fully in detail and its results guarded by constant vigil- 
ance. 

I regret to say, however, that there is one particular branch 
of sanitation in which complete victory still has to be won. 
Here, although much has been accomplished, a sreat deal still 
remains to be done before public opinion insists, first, upon the 
existing law being thoroughly applied, and, secondly, upon 
further amendment being made that would render the law fully 
effective. 


THE SMOKE Evi. 


I refer to the damage done to the health and the happiness 
of the workers in our towns and cities through coal smoke 
cutting off a large percentage of sunshine and causing work 
to be done under conditions of gloom and grime which have a 
depressing and dehabilitating effect. 

Hygiene within needs to be supplemented by hygiene with- 
out. It is well to have factories properly lighted, heated, venti- 
lated, and cleansed; to have hygienic amenities for the staff, 
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such as adequate modern lavatories and laundries, canteens, 
and clinics, and the services of welfare superintendents, doc- 
tors, dentists, oculists, and nurses. But all measures to those 
ends are rendered less effective or more costly if the same fac- 
tories are befouled by their own or their neighbours’ chimneys. 

Much more needs to be done to inform and arouse public 
opinion as to the foolishness and iniquity of burning crude 
coal wherever gas, electricity, coke, or some other form of solid 
smokeless fuel can take its place for heating or power pur- 
poses—and there are few.circumstances in which one or other 
of those alternatives cannot economically displace raw coal. 
There are, moreover, means of ensuring a minimum of smoke 
even from coal-fired furnace grates which ought to be applied 
wherever erude coal is used. 

The improvement—the revolution—in the attitude alike of 
employers and employed towards hygiene in industry in the 
past hundred years, and particularly in the last fifty, is cer- 
tainly due to the spread of education on all sides, both general 
and special. In the spread of knowledge of hygiene and of its 
importance to the community, the Royal Sanitary Institute 
has done invaluable work; and I hope it will add to its great 
services to the nation an intensive effort to inform and to 
inflame public opinion until the smoke curse is only an evil 


memory. You, Members of the Institute, have played a notable 
part in gaining for your country a world-wide reputation for 


efficient drains, pure water, and clean milk. I hope you will 
not rest until you have given her pure clean air. 

May I say that, in all these matters, the Public Health 
Officers can be, and therefore should be, of the greatest help 
to industry by making practical suggestions to employers; 
suggestions that will not only improve the hygienic conditions 
in their premises, but effect economies in cost of production 
on the one hand, and, on the other, enhance the prestige, and 
so advance the prosperity, of the business in question. Public 
Health Officers acquire much valuable knowledge in the course 
of their experience which, tactfully placed at the service of 
industry, must lead to the benefit of worker and employer alike. 


An INDUSTRY WORKING FOR GOoD. 


I am, as my audience will doubtless be aware, connected with 
an industry which, in addition to setting itself a high standard 
of hygienic conditions in its own works and offices, has helped 
materially in the establishment of those conditions in the fac- 
tories and workshops of the country generally. The use of gas 
for fuel in a multitude of heat-treatment processes has 
abolished conditions of dirt and drudgery and of over-heating 
in furnace rooms in all directions. The establishment of can- 
teens for providing workers with hot and nourishing meals 
which conduce both to their happiness and their health has been 
greatly facilitated by the use of gas for cooking. That same 
labour-saving and cleanly fuel has facilitated the supply of 
constant hot water for works, offices, and sports pavilions; gas 
fires have increased the comfort of, clinics, and restrooms as 
well as offices ; and gas-heated radiators have in many instances 
solved the problem of maintaining a comfortable warmth in 
factories, at the same time contributing also to their ventila- 
tion. 

While this has been done strictly in the pursuit of profitable 
business, we of the gas industry pride ourselves upon the fact 
that we make a careful study in our laboratories of all 
gas appliances, and pay the closest attention to their installa- 
tion and to their maintenance, for the specific purpose of en- 
suring the health as well as the comfort and financial satis- 
faction of their users. We are, moreover, continuously exer- 
cising our influences to prevent the use of unsuitable appli- 
ances, or the unscientific fixing of suitable ones, in the com- 
mon interest of the industry and of the public it exists to 
serve. We do not regard any business as truly profitable that 
is not profitable to the consumer in every sense, hygienic as 
well as economic. 

The number of fatalities due to accidental, as distinct from 
suicidal, misuse of gas has been demonstrated recently by a 
Board of Trade Departmental Committee to be extremely small 
in relation to the constant use of gas in nine million homes, 
factories, and places of business, and also in relation to fatali- 
ties arising from other conveniences of modern civilization. 
But to no one (other than the victim) more certainly than to 
the gas industry itself is one death from the misuse of gas one 
too many; and we are constant in our efforts to reduce avoid- 
able risks to nothing and to teach wisdom to a very careless 
public. Accordingly, I am glad of this opportunity to invite 
the co-operation of the medical officers and sanitary authorities 
throughout the country in educating the public so that they 
will refuse to sacrifice hygienic considerations to those of sup- 
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osed economy in the selection and installation of their gas 
ippliances. 
UNVENTILATED Rooms. 


In connection with the problem of hygienic heating, I should 
ike particularly to enlist the assistance of this Institute and the 
whole of its members on one specific point which is presenting 
a new danger to health. There is a growing tendency on the 
part of builders to erect houses with one or more rooms, in- 
tended to be used as bedrooms, entirely unprovided with any 
flue, not even one sufficient to carry off the products of com- 
bustion from a gas fire. This is actually done in some cases 
by local authorities for the deliberate purpose of encouraging 
the use of electric heaters—which they suggest render flues un- 
necessary. In nine cases out of ten, the cost of electric heating 
drives the tenant to buy an oil stove or a cheap flueless gas 
stove. Neither is satisfactory, often not even safe; while an 
electric heater, if installed, has no ventilating effect and only 
creates ‘* fug ’’ in a flueless room. 

I hold strongly that no bedroom should be without a flue to 
provide it with some degree of ventilation. No air brick—which 
can easily be pasted over by an occupant who hates any draught 
and loves a fuggy atmosphere—can ever be a satisfactory sub- 
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stitute for a flue. I hope that the members of the Institute 
agree with me, and will do all they can to discourage .he 
growth of the flueless bedroom. 


Please forgive this excursion from the general into the par- 
ticular; but-it is only by the attention to practical details in 
all directions that any notable advance can now be made or 
retrogression be prevented in the application of hygiene to 
industry, and the points I have mentioned have definite practi- 
cal importance. I look forward to increasingly close co- 
operation between the experts in hygiene and the responsible 
administrators of industry. 

Enlightened employers of labour to-day recognize more clearly 
than ever that it is alike their duty and their gain to see that 
their workpeople have the most hygienic conditions not only 
where they work but where they live. I hope that all mem- 
bers of the Institute will spare no effort to co-operate with such 
employers in bringing before their fellow employers and before 
any housing authorities with whom they come into contact the 
great responsibility of them all. It is only by such constant 
reminders to the responsible parties of the necessity for im- 
mediate and continuous practical action that the hygienic re- 
forms still called for will be successfully carried through. 





The Rationalization of 





the Gas Industry . 


e 





This is the fourth and concluding article of a series on 


this subject 


DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME. 


It is to be regretted that some of the obstacles in the way of 
rationalization come from within the industry itself. Many 
undertakings are averse to grouping or amalgamation in any 
form. This aversion may be on the part of directors or chief 
officials, but it is not infrequent. When fusion or grouping of 
any kind is proposed, it is not unusual for an approach to be 
made unofficially to the chief officer or officers of the smaller 
undertaking, and it is not unknown for such advances to be 
met with a point blank refusal. Un other occasions, a similar 
advance to directors has met with a similar fate, and even 
when the officials are in favour, the directors have been known 
to refuse consideration without hearing the terms. It is un- 
fortunate, but nevertheless true, that directors can so far fail to 
appreciate their duties to the shareholders and the obligations 
to the consumers. There have been cases where the chairman 
of an undertaking has had an offer from a neighbouring under- 
taking involving a higher market value for the shareholders, a 
more marketable stock, and an immediate decrease in the price 
of gas, and has not even made his fellow directors aware of 
such an offer, to say nothing of acquainting the shareholders. 
The writer has been at an annual meeting of a company where 
questions of fusion proposals have been side tracked, whereas, 
in fact, proposals had been made towards that end. 


Many gas company directors are to-day either incompetent to 
carry on the work or entirely misjudge the function of a direc- 
tor. Business ability in itself is an excellent and necessary 
asset, but it must be accompanied by a realization that a gas 
undertaking is not the same in its relationship to the public as 
an ordinary commercial undertaking. The officers might as- 
sist matters by pressing the advantages of amalgamation for all 
they are worth. It is said that the chief officials cannot be 
expected to welcome amalgamation with open arms when it 
means the abolition of their respective offices. This is true; 
but on the other hand, the compensations usually given have 
been in keeping with the loss sustained, and, in cases where 
the employment has been continued, the officer has scope with 
a larger company which, for a young man, is not to be lost 
sight of. 


With directors, however, the writer suggests that matters are 
on a different footing. The average director is not losing a 
vital part of his total income, and he must not overlook the fact 
that he is voted to his position by the shareholders, and, after 
protecting the consumers, one of his first duties must be to do 
those shareholders a good turn if he can. It is not suggested 
that directors can be expected to consider amalgamation if, as 
a result, they are to lose office without compensation, and it 
must not be overlooked that there are many precedents for 
seven years’ purchase of the fees. In view of this, not many 
amalgamations would be considered by directors unless some 
compensation were forthcoming as a result of abolition of office. 


by GEORGE EVETTS, M.Inst.C.E., M.Cons.E. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GAS COMMISSIONERS. 


In view of the foregoing remarks, it may be wondered 
whether any form of persuasion or compulsion is desirable. In 
a recent paper dealing with gas supply in rural areas, Mr. C. R. 
Fowler dwells on the advantage of outside co-operation and the 
good work which has been effected in the Eastern Counties in 
the past few years by united control [see ‘‘ JourNaL,’’ Vol. 190, 
p. 441]. It has been pointed out during the course of these 
articles that united control or grouping for management pur- 
poses can often be made as beneficial as amalgamation. Deal- 
ing with the whole question, Mr. Fowler advocates the 
introduction, or bringing together, of the companies whose 
desire is for absorption and those who are willing to consider 
absorption by others in some form or other. He does not state 
whether he advocates merely friendly persuasion or compulsion. 

The setting up of commissioners as in the electrical industry 
would certainly involve compulsion sooner or later, and there is 
little doubt that such a suggestion would meet with strenuous 
opposition within the industry. If our big undertakings were 
inefficient and could, between themselves, show great savings 
by amalgamation or grouping, then there is something to be 
said for commissioners ; but seeing what a great deal has been 
done in the grouping of small undertakings and the absorption 
of small undertakings by larger ones, it would be a pity to 
introduce compulsion at this stage. On the other hand, the 
small companies needing assistance are numerous enough to 
warrant some action from the industry itself. It is very doubt- 
ful, however, whether the matter is so simple or so obvious as 
Mr. Fowler imagines. The need is not so much for the means 
of introduction as the convincing of the undertakings im ques- 
tion that some form of fusion or amalgamation is desirable. 
The writer would prefer to see action from within the industry 
itself, such as the setting up of an expert committee or panel or, 
if preferred, one or two paid officials of the National Gas 
Council, who could review rationalization in all its bearings. 
Having set up such a committee or panel, the next point to be 
settled is the action which could be taken by it. This is not a 
simple matter, because expert opinion may differ, not only on 
the desirability of grouping or fusion, but on the terms, and it 
is not difficult to visualize a deadlock in the negotiations. There 
are, however, many clear-cut cases in which the committee 
would meet with no logical objection beyond unwillingness to 
make a bargain. These would be the difficult cases to deal 
with, and it is not too much to say that undertakings acting in 
this manner would be deserving of censure and meriting no 
support from the official body. It is no exaggeration to state 
that there must be many cases where an impartial investigation 
into the prospects would be to the advantage of all concerned. 


LEGISLATIVE DIFFICULTIES. 


It is obvious that the difficulties of effecting rationalization 
are enonmously increased, if not rendered insuperable, if the 
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individual units involved are to be handicapped in their opera- 
tions by statutory provisions. Additional powers should be 
granted and present obligations relieved in relation to the 
following : 

(a) In respect of production and distribution of gas and re- 

sidual products. 

(b) In respect of finance. 

(c) In respect of administration, 

relationships. 

With regard to the production, it is admitted that the ob- 
jections are not very serious; but the position as between coke 
ovens and gas-works will have to be cleared up. A gas under- 
taking must get land scheduled for the manufacture of gas, 
storage of gas, and working up of residual products. The coke 
oven needs no such legalization. When does a coke oven cease 
to become a cokery and become a gas-works? At present, the 
position is clear because a gas company could purchase all its 
gas from a coke oven, and as long as the coke oven is a separate 
company no legalization of land is necessary. When you get 
joint working and gas grids, however, the position would be- 
come more complicated. 

With regard to mainlaying, the facilities for this work should 
be made easier. It should not be difficult to obtain power to 
lay gas pipes through another gas company’s area in order to 
supply gas at a more distant point. This power should also be 
given to a network company prepared to undertake the statu- 
tory obligations of supply, and it is to be noted that the Area 
Gas Supply Committee recommend this in Paragraph 26 of their 
recommendations. 

With regard to finance, the suspension of the auction and 
tender clauses is a matter of primary importance. Under- 
takers should be empowered to issue stock to the public or to 
insurance companies or to financial groups without obtaining 
tenders. They should also be empowered to issue stock to their 
employees and consumers and should be empowered to have 
the issue underwritten. It is not suggested that these powers 
should be given indiscriminately ; they could always be subject 
to a letter of consent from the Board of Trade. There are 
many cases in which financial houses would take up a whole 
issue of stock, and the time factor is always important in rais- 
ing capital. The operation of the auction clauses is tedious to 
say the least of it. The policy of issuing stock to employees 
and consumers needs no defence. It is adopted very largely in 
America by public utility undertakings, and it would be wel- 
comed in many towns in this country. The issue of redeemable 
stock should be empowered without special clauses’in Acts or 
Orders. This should apply to loan capital, ordinary or prefer- 
ence stock. There are times when the investing public par- 
ticularly favour redeemable stock. 

Further power is also needed for the abolition of obsolete 
capital, or, to be more explicit, the power to include as a revenue 
charge depreciation caused either by the gradual wearing out 
of an asset or obsolescence in cases where the asset ceases tu 
function due to causes other than to wearing out. The whole 
question of repairs and maintenance, depreciation or renewals, 
and the accounting methods as between capital accounts, 
revenue accounts, and funds, requires careful investigation. 

Dealing with obsolete capital, in a growing concern it is not 
necessary as a rule actually to redeem capital caused by ob- 
solescence. The natural growth of the company will, in due 
course, absorb the excess capital caused by the reduction of the 
capital account. 

With regard to administration, sales, and commercial rela- 
tionships, there are many points here where improvements can 
be effected. Certain companies have got clauses from Parlia- 
ment relating to working agreements with other companies and 
investments in other companies, and, under the Gas Under- 
takings Acts, the Board of Trade is empowered to confirm 
special agreements. They are not, however, at liberty to give 
general enabling clauses to this effect, and it is felt that a 
considerable advance could be made if the Board of Trade could 
empower such working agreements and investments by letter. 

With regard to holding companies, this is, to some extent, 
interlocked with the investments in other companies, but there 
is nothing to prevent a holding company being formed under the 
Companies Acts merely to hold shares in statutory gas under- 
takings. 


sales, and commercial 


TARIFFS. 


One of the most important needs, however, is the revision of 
powers in relation to tariffs. The National Fuel and Power 
Committee have already reported in favour of multi-part tariffs 
in the following terms: 


We are of opinion that the two-part system of charge is 
calculated to lead to more advantageous working and is, in 
the long run, the fairest method of charge. 


The Departmental Committee on area gas supplies associate 
themselves with that view in Paragraph 1o1 of their report in 
the following words: 


In our opinion the introduction of a more scientific 
method of charge based not only on quantity, but also on 
the commodity value of gas and service given, and if possi- 
ble also on the load factor (i.e., the period during which 
the gas is taken in relation to the peak load demand) is 
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vital if an expanding market for gas is to be found. S« 
long as a means is secured for affording protection to the 
‘ ordinary "’ or ‘‘ domestic ’’ consumer against inordinate 
increases in his present cost of gas, we recommend the 
above system, which is similar to methods of sale largely 
adopted by electricity undertakings. 


The National Gas Council have been, and are still, at work 
on this important matter of multi-part tariffs, but the political 
difficulties to be overcome are great. It is admitted on all sides 
that the present method of charge is unfair when judged from 
any scientific or logical dissection of accounts and that the 
small consumer gets gas too cheaply, being subsidized by the 
larger one. Once having conceded this point, the serious practi- 
cal difficulty arises, that in order to maintain the revenue, the 
price to the small consumer must go up if the price to the large 
consumer is to be reduced. Put in another way, having sold 
gas at unfair prices for so many years, any attempt at selling it 
at the right price will meet with violent opposition from those 
consumers who are expected to pay a little more. 

The Committee appreciate that one basic factor of a two-part 
tariff involves an increase to certain classes of consumers, and 
they are prepared to recommend this, providing the domestic 
consumer is protected against ‘‘ inordinate increases.” 

On the question of tariffs, there is a certain amount of apathy 
within the industry itself, but during recent months there has 
been a distinct increase in the volume of approval, and in order 
to get the legislative enactments necessary, the approval must 
be unanimous and persistent. 

Another legislative requirement is the simplification and 
cheapening of procedure for amalgamation and other forms of 
fusion. This has already been recommended by the National 
Fuel and Power Committee; and the Board of Trade should be 
enabled to authorize such schemes by a letter or order. 

Looking ahead, one can visualize the establishment of large 
joint research stations combined with industrial and commercial 
showrooms, appropriately situated and equipped, in various 
districts. Fuel experts could be appointed by various groups of 
companies. The same possibility arises in connection with the 
establishment of central stations for the distillation of tar, coal 
and coke testing, and even for the purchase of collieries, to- 
gether with joint ownership of coal wagons, ships, lorries, &c. 

At present, gas undertakings are not empowered to finance 
such ventures or to join in group management. This amalga- 
mation of interests may be absolutely essential, not only as 
between gas undertakings, but as between gas and allied 
industries. 

The Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company, in 
sections 26, 27, and 32 to 38 inclusive in their Act of 1929, 
obtained very wide powers in this respect, which, although not 
unique, form a very useful set of enabling powers. 

If the utilization of coke oven gas becomes more general or 
the erection of low-temperature gas plants at collieries for the 
purpose of public gas supplies, then working agreements with 
such carbonizers and investments in their undertakings would 
form a useful means of settling many of the differences which 
may arise. With interlocked ownership, the question of way. 
leaves, supply to industrial consumers, and other matters would 
become greatly simplified. On this subject, it would not be out 
of place to quote the Area Supply Committee Report : 


We attach importance to the recommendation made in 
the Second Report of the National Fuel and Power Com- 
mittee that additional facilities should be provided to enable 
gas undertakings to expand their operations—e.g., by pur- 
chase, amalgamation, joint ownership of central plants, 
&c. 

In order to do many of these things, however, there must be a 
reasonable margin between the cost of production and the sell- 
ing price. It should be more than meets the bare capital costs 
of the present day. One of the reasons of American prosperity 
in manufacturing and the ability to scrap machinery before the 
end of its physical life is found in the working margin between 
costs and selling price. Many of the things advocated in these 
articles will necessitate the scrapping of machinery and plant, 
and the provision against this time should be recognized as 
integral and necessary to the sound finance of gas undertakings. 

We should look ahead and take the whole system of carbon- 
izing of coal, distribution of gas, and working up of residual 
products into our field and legislate for ten or twenty years 
ahead. 

It must not be forgotten that in many instances the gas 
company could have been the owner of the respective electricity 
undertaking, but in most cases sufficient vision was lacking. 
Probably the gas engineer of the time had a perfectly sound 
financial statement to put before his directors to show that the 
electrical undertaking would not pay for at least five years. 
Probably, if the engineer of that day was working on a narrow 
margin he could not afford to face the loss, in addition to which 
he would not be allowed to start the electricity undertaking 
without serious legal and Parliamentary difficulties, added to 
which, the local authorities could not permit the gas consumers 
to take even a temporary burden to their ultimate benefit. 

It may well be that now is not the time to indulge in doubtful 
schemes involving heavy capital expenditure, but a lot can be 
done provided we plan and legislate for the future. 
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Waverley Association of Gas Managers 


Annual Meeting in Edinburgh 


Mr. David Vass, of Perth, the President for the year, 
occupied the chair at the annual meeting of the Waverley 
Association of Gas Managers which was held in the Goold 
Hall, Edinburgh, on Friday, June 27. 

Tue FinanciaAL STATEMENT. 

The Presipent said that the financial statement showed that 
the Association began the year with a sum of £101 18s. 6d. 
invested in War Stock and £27 11s. 10d. on deposit receipt or 
in the hands of the Treasurer. The value of the War Stock 
had increased during the year, and there was a sum of 
434 8s. 4d. on hand. The statement revealed clearly that the 
Association was in a very healthy condition. Personally he 
felt they ought to congratulate the Treasurer on his specially 
favourable balance-sheet this year. 

The report was unanimously adopted by the meeting. 


New MEMBERS. 


The following gentlemen were admitted to the membership 
of the Association: Messrs. Alexander Craig, Engineer and 
Manager, Gas-Works, Kilwinning; Wm. Mann, Stevenston; 
\lex. C. Young, Bridge of Allan; James Campbell, Dunferm- 
line; A. D. King, Bo’ness; G. Hannah, New Cumnock; H. 
Aitken, Leven; T. Lockhart, Rothesay; J. Robertson, Alva. 

Extraordinary Members.—Messrs. D. A. Pratt, York; J. R. 
Hunter, of Stewarts & Lloyds, Glasgow; J. D. Forsyth, of 
Dempster, Moore, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow; Ian Macdonald 
Main, of S. Glover & Co., Leith; J. Deas, B.Sc., of Wm. 
Walmer & Co., Huddersfield; and R. W. Broadhead, of 
Manchester. 

Tue NEw PRESIDENT. 


The PresipENT said that next year the Waverley Association 
would reach the 7oth year of its existence, having been origin- 
ally formed in 1861. The fact that a year hence they would 
attain their 7oth birthday made the next annual meeting a 
great occasion; and in the special circumstances it was felt 
that a gentleman of some standing in the profession ought to 
be the President. Accordingly he had great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that Mr. J. D. Smith, of Belfast, a Past-President of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, had been recommended by 
the Council as President of the Waverley Association for next 
year. Mr. Smith had a long connection with the Association. 
In 1893, when he was a young man, he was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Association. The Association had almost always 
stood out for having a young man as President, and they had 
overlooked their usual procedure in electing himself (Mr. Vass) 
to the Chair for a second time. He was deeply grateful for the 
honour they had conferred upon him. In a year when they 
would be commemorating the 7oth anniversary of their exist- 
ence, they could not have a more fitting President than Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr. R. W. Cowie, of Hawick, in seconding the motion, said 
that in Mr. Smith they had a Hawick man, a Border man, 
and therefore a Waverley man. Moreover, he had the dis- 
tinction of being a Past-President of the North British Associa- 
tion of Gas Managers, as well as a Past-President of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. Mr. Smith was surely entitled 
to crown these honours by becoming President of the mother 
of all Associations—the Waverley. 

The nomination of Mr. Smith as President was carried with 
acclamation. 

Mr. Situ, who was most cordially welcomed, said he con- 
sidered it a great honour to have received a note from Mr. 
David Vass, of Perth, asking him to allow his name to go 
forward as President of the Waverley Association. So highly 
did he appreciate the honour that he replied to the letter by 
return of post, accepting the nomination. He would try to do 
all that he‘ possibly could during his year of office to further 
the welfare of the old Waverley Association. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICIALS. 


The PRESIDENT said they came now to the election of Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, and there was only one name to submit, 


that of Mr. R. J. Philp, of North Berwick. Mr. Philp had 
carried on the work admirably for a number of years, and they 
could not have a better official. Accordingly he had pleasure 
in moving his re-election as Secretary and Treasurer. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. James Jamieson, of Edin- 
burgh, and was unanimously agreed to. 

The PresipenT at this stage observed that two members of the 
Committee fell to retire this year—Messrs. Dow (Galashiels) 
and Chalmers (Kelso). The two who remained in office, added 
the President, were Messrs. McDonald (Prestonpans) and 
Hamilton (Loanhead). 

Messrs. R. W. Cowie (Hawick) and Dow (Galashiels) were 
elected to the vacancies. 

Mr. John O’Halloran was, on the motion of the PRESIDENT, 
unanimously re-elected as Auditor of the Association. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
of Mr. D. Vass, of Perth. 


I appreciate very much the honour you have conferred on me 
in electing me as your President for the second time after an 





THE PRESIDENT, 
Mr. David Vass, of Perth. 


Mr. Vass received his training in gas engineering and gas- 
works management under the late Samuel Stewart, Gas 
Engineer and Manager to the Corporation of Greenock. 
He was appointed Manager and Secretary to the Portobello 
Gas Light Company in 1887, and ten years later, on the 
annexation of Portobello by the City of Edinburgh, he was 
transferred to the staff of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Commissioners. Three years later he was appointed Engi- 
neer and Manager to the Airdrie Gas Light Company, and 
during his term of office the undertaking was transferred 
by private agreement to the Town Council. In 1912 he 
was appointed to his present position, Gas Engineer and 
Manager to the Perth Corporation. Mr. Vass was President 
of the Waverley Association of Gas Managers in 1895; of 
the informal meeting of Scottish Gas Managers (two years), 
1909-10 ; and of the North British Association of Gas 
Managers in 1914. 
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interval of thirty-five years. The Waverley Association was 
formed at a meeting on Aug. 5, 1861, and was the first As- 
sociation of Gas Managers. ‘The founders proved to be men of 
considerable foresight. They arranged to hold two meetings 
each year, one in the spring and one in the autumn, and at 
their first spring meeting they assisted in fonming another 
District Association. Presidents were elected annually, and the 
original form of procedure was more in the nature now in use 
at Commercial Section meetings, the chairman usually intro- 
ducing the subject for discussion, but with no formal address; 
gas managers only were present at the business meeting, and 
were joined afterwards by visiting friends. 

This was the form of meeting when I first came to the dis- 
trict, and continued until the occasion of a special visit from 
members and officials of the North British Association on 
April 14, 1898, and from that date onward the meetings were 
open to all visitors throughout the whole proceedings, and the 
more formal presidential address became an authorized prac- 
tice, the address being open for discussion. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION MEETINGS. 


The half-yearly meetings continued for 45 years, the last 
being the goth half-yearly meeting on April 20, 1906. From 
that date up to the present there has been only one meeting per 
annum. The annual meeting has always been of an interest- 
ing and happy nature, but it seemed to lack that personal touch 
of the earlier meetings, and for that reason I suggested this 
year the holding of a Commercial Section meeting for gas 
managers within the Waverley area, on similar lines to the two 
Commercial Section meetings of the N.B. Association. In this 
I was ably supported by our Secretary, Mr. Philp, and by the 
members of the Committee; and we had our first meeting at 
Galashiels, when various matters relating to present-day 
management were discussed, including water softening plant, 
moisture content of gas, and how to deal with electrical com- 
petition, &c. Our second meeting was at Kelso, and here we 
had the pleasure of inspecting a plant which was new to most 
of us—namely, the Holmes patent ‘‘ Dri-Gas ’’ process for the 
removal of excess water vapour from the gas. 

The simplicity of the plant and of its working appealed to the 
members, and brought to my memory the paper read by the late 
Mr. Young to the N.B. Association at Stirling in 1887, entitled 
‘** Purification in Closed Vessels, &c.”’ 

One of the fundamental principles advocated by Mr. Young 
was that employed in Messrs. Holmes’ plant—i.e., washing the 
gas with a liquid which has a special affinity for one (or more) 
of the compounds which we desire to remove. In this way he 
used coal-tar naphtha from which the benzole portion. had 
already been extracted ; and in washing the gas with this liquid 
he proved that the liquid absorbed the hydrocarbons of the 
benzole series from the gas, and that the benzole could again 
be recovered from the naphtha. He also demonstrated that it 
was possible to remove some of the sulphur compounds in the 
process of this oil washing. 

Most of you are aware of the extent to which this knowledge 
was taken advantage of during the war period for the recovery 
of the hydrocarbons from the gas, to meet the demand for 
them in the manufacture of high explosives. 

In the closing paragraphs of his paper in 1887 Mr. Young 
said: ‘‘ From a careful consideration of the subject and many 
experiments, I feel convinced of the practicability of entire 
purification of gas by means of the liquid products derived from 
the coal, and I have every confidence that it only requires to be 
taken up by some energetic member of this, or kindred, As- 
sociation, who is practically engaged in the manufacture of 
gas, to make it an accomplished fact in the near future.’ That 
successful issue has not yet been reached; the challenge is still 
before us. 


AMMONIA AND SULPHUR. 


In the balance-sheet of to-day the only charge against 
‘* purification ’’ is the cost of time and material used in the 
oxide boxes. Ammonia has hitherto found its place among the 
bye-products on the revenue side in the majority of works, but 
already some of the smaller works find that the cost of its 
removal is in excess of its commercial value. The present 
slump in sulphate of ammonia is undoubtedly due to over- 
production, chiefly occasioned by the large quantity of syn- 
thetic ammonia placed on the market; and from the recent 
report of the I.C. Company this will have a considerable in- 
fluence for some time to come. But there must be a limit of 
price below which it will not pay to run a synthetic ammonia 
plant. 

On the other hand, gas-works must get rid of the ammonia 
whether at a paying price or not; consequently it is in the 
interest of all parties to see that price-cutting is not carried 
below the working costs. 

It appears evident that synthetic costs for manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia are lower than gas-works costs, and I 
think this must be due to our roundabout method of handling 
the material. We are producers of sulphur in the form of spent 
oxide, which we sell to the acid manufacturer at a low price, 
and then we buy back the sulphur in the form of acid at an 
enhanced price. 

Although our annual costs for the removal of sulphur from 
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the gas have now reached a very low figure, we are still in- 
curring a heavy capital. We store up the sulphur in combina- 
tion with oxide of iron in a very, unscientific manner and at 
heavy expenditure of plant and ground area. Taking this fact 
in conjunction with the position as regards ammonia, | think 
the time is ripe for a radical change in our methods. 

I do not mean to suggest that the subject of improvement in 
purification has been entirely overlooked since Mr. Young's 
day. In Alwyne Meade’s valuable treatise on ‘‘ Modern Gas- 
works Practice,’’ the chapters on the preliminary purification 
of coal gas and on the recovery of cyanogen deal very fully 
with recent systems; but, while most of these are generally 
applicable in the case of coke oven works and larger sized gas- 
works, there is lack of a simple form of plant of a standard that 
is suitable for small and medium sized works, whereby exten- 
sions of plant could be carried out on modern scientific lines. 

Since these notes were written the paper by Prof. Cobb on 
the ‘‘ Institution and the University,’’ dealing with ‘‘ Teaching 
and Research,’’ has been issued, and there is every hope that 
the Ammonia Sub-Committee’s research will assist materially 
in securing a reliable and not too complex process of purifica- 
tion. 

Gas v. ELEctRICITY. 


It is difficult to see how the extension of electricity to rural 
districts is to he justified from an economic point of view. 
But such extension being the trend of modern times, it means 
that the gas manager, even in the smaller towns, must be pre- 
pared for the invasion. It is false security to wait until it 
arrives. I have in view one energetic gas manager who has 
set himself to see that the street lighting by gas is up to date 
and that gas consumers can be readily supplied with the latest 
designs in burners and fittings. His results are already justi- 
fied in having satisfied consumers and in actual increase of 
sales, with the prospect that electricity is unlikely to make a 
great inroad into his business when it does arrive. 

Contrast this attitude with that of the man in a neighbouring 
town, who took no action until the invasion had come, and has 
now the whole battle to fight. 

The manager in the small town has to do his own canvassing, 
and when faced with electricity his first thought is how our 
prices compare. Sir Francis Goodenough put it very neatly at 
the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ district meeting in Ayr, when he explained 
that the commercial value of a therm of gas was twenty-four 
times the value of an electric unit. This means that in the 
town selling 500 B.Th.U. gas at 5s. per 1000 c.ft., for equiva- 
lent value in heating and cooking electricity would require to 
be sold at a halfpenny per electric unit. 


LIGHTING—SOME COMPARATIVE FIGURES. 


Electric lighting by gasfilled lamps works out about 1430 
candle power per electric unit, which, with electricity at 8d. per 
unit, gives 180 candle power per hour for 1d., or 10 hours for 
rod. Gas used in a cluster burner, using 6 c.ft. per hour, gives 
180 candle power per hour. With gas at 5s. per 1000 c.ft. the 
cost for 10 hours is 3°6d. 

Even with the common type of gas burner, the universal 
inverted, the balance is largely in favour of gas. Two in- 
verted burners using 43 c.ft. each per hour will give 180 candle 
power at a cost of 5°4d. for ten hours. So that comparing an 
ordinary gas burner with the best type of electric bulb, the cost 
of electricity is practically double. 


CHARGES FOR Gas. 


The subject of gas charges is still very much in the air. The 
fact that present legal restrictions block the way in the case of 
the majority of the larger undertakings no doubt accounts for 
this, but, assuming that a change is advisable, there are many 
smaller undertakings (particularly non-statutory companies) not 
so hampered, and it might be worth consideration in many 
cases. 

The National Gas Council appointed a Special Committee a 
few years ago to report on this subject with a view to deter- 
mining a more equitable system of charging for gas than the 
flat-rate system which is generally prevalent, and they issued a 
comprehensive report on the subject in the spring of 1928. The 
general terms of the report are that a flat rate is not fair to all 
classes of consumers. They dealt with: (1) The flat rate sub- 
ject to a graded discount; (2) the block system; (3) the two, 
three, or four part tariff systems. This report was the subject 
of a special conference of the National Gas Council at York on 
Oct. 24, 1928. 

However desirable and advisable it may be to improve our 
system of gas charges, there are many points to be considered 
in making the change. The introduction of a ‘“‘ service ”’ 
charge, even when graded according to outlay for such service, 
is open to the objection that the full charge is payable even 
when little or no gas is used. 

It is true that such a system is almost universal with elec- 
tricity undertakings, whereas gas undertakings have always 
dealt on the principle that ‘‘ no consumption ’’ meant ‘‘ nothing 
to pay,’’ and a concession once granted to the public is not 
easily withdrawn. Although it might affect only a minority, it 
would not be popular, and for that reason I do not favour the 
part tariff scheme, but prefer the graded block system of charge. 

The reducing steps in the block system should, however, 
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synchronize with the point where they are likely best to induce 
increased consumption—e.g., where it will induce the house- 
hoider to introduce gas fires or hot water apparatus, and where 


| it will encourage the industrial user to instal more appliances. 


DuaL System AT PERTH. 

We have a dual system of gas charges in Perth—viz. : (1) The 
flat rate and discount system for domestic supply ; (2) the block 
system for industrial supply. After returning from the con- 
ference at York, I submitted a report to my Gas Committee in 
the following terms: The general terms ot the report are that 


a flat rate is not fair to all classes of consumers, and in their 


report they deal with: (1) The flat rate subject to a graded dis- 
count; (2) the block system (similar to that adopted by us for 
gas used for industrial purposes); (3) the two part, three part, 
and four part adopted by v various American gas companies. 
The two part system is one in which, by means of tables, we 
ascertain the cost of material, labour, "and capital charges, and 
repairs due to the manufacture of gas, and this cost divided by 
the number of c.ft. sold gives what is termed commodity cost. 
The cost of distribution and general management of offices 
department, together with the capital charges and repairs on 
distribution w hen divided by the number of meters in use, give 
what is‘termed the service charge. This is similar to the sys- 
tem adopted by many of the electricity companies, whereby a 
standing charge per annum is made for each connection, and 
the cost of manufacturing charged for electricity used. The 
three and four part charges are on similar lines, and may be 
compared to the British system of charging for telephones, 
where they have: (1) A fixed charge for each instrument; (2) a 
charge per call for local calls; (3) a charge for trunk calls; (4) 
a variation in the charges under two and three, according to 
time of day that the message is sent. 

Our present system of charge is the flat rate for domestic 


consumers, with a discount of 2} p.ct. for all consumers over 
50,000 c.ft. per annum, and of 5 p.ct. for consumers over 
100,000 c.ft. per annum. For power and industrial purposes 


we have a sliding scale which applies to all industrial users 
where the consumption is more than 10,000 c.ft. per survey, 
and is in stages of 200,000 c.ft. per survey, beginning at 3s. od., 
and reducing to 3s. 1d. when it reaches a million. Beyond a 
million we have a flat rate of 2s. 11d. per 1000 c.ft. per survey. 

There is not sufficient inducement in the present’ system for 
people to extend the use of gas for domestic purposes, and I 
have considered whether the two part system or an adjustment 
of our block system of charge would meet our case. Taking 
out the costs in terms of the tables submitted in the report, | 
find that for the current year we would require 43S. per con- 
sumer per annum as a service charge, and that the commodity 
charge would work out at 2s. gd. per 1000 c.ft.; and in con- 
sequence I am satisfied that the two part system would not 
appeal to our consumers. 


SUGGESTED SCALE. 


I have, however, drawn up a scale which I propose would 
be. applicable to all consumers of gas, irrespective of the pur- 
pose for which the gas is used; and as I bring in the reduction 
in charge at the point where it was most likely to induce 
extension of business, I submit this scale for your serious 
consideration with a view to adoption at the next time of fixing 
the gas rates. The scale is that for the first 10,000 c.ft. per 
survey the charge would be 4s. per 1000 c.ft., which I would 
call the basic rate; that the second 10,000 c.ft. would be 3s. gd. 
per 1000 c.ft.; and the next 180,000 c.ft. to be 3s. 6d. per 
1000 c.ft. ; and the next 800,000 c c.ft. to be 3s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. ; 
which would bring it up to one million c.ft. per survey. For all 
over one million c.ft. per survey price to be 2s. 11d. as at 
present. 

The scheme has the advantage of being much more simple 
than our present scale of charges. It is to be understood, how- 
ever, that the usual additional charge for prepayment .con- 
sumers and for districts outside of the city area would be added 
to this scale of charges. The adoption of a common scale for 
industrial and domestic use would obviate the necessity of 
louble meters in many cases, and so reduce our capital outlay. 


GAS DEPARTMENT RATES (1928-29). 
Domestic Rate. 


Class I.—Ordinary meters. 
Perth area: 10°6d. per therm 
Discount Class I. 


On consumption of 225 therms and under 450 therms per annum, 

24 p.ct. ; 450 therms and upwards per annum, 5 p.ct. 
Class III. Power purposes. 

For the first g00 therms on each survey, to’od. per therm net 
3s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft. net. 

For the second goo therms on each survey, 9°5d. per therm net = 
3s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft. net. 

For the third goo therms on each survey, 9'1d. per therm net = 
38. 5d. per tooo c.ft. net. 

For the fourth goo therms on each survey, 8°6d. per therm net = 
38. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. net. 

For the fifth goo therms on each survey, 8*2d. per therm net = 
3s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft. net. 

For all in excess of 4500 therms on each survey, 7°7d. 
net = 2s. 11d. per 1000 c.ft. net. 


4S. per 1000 c.ft. 


per therm 
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PERTH CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 


Proposed Scale of Charges for Gas. 


be 1" Therm. 
s ¢< d. 
First 10,000 c.ft. (45 therms) . . ,. 4 0° = 10°6 
Second 10,000 c.ft. (45 therms). . . 3 9 = I0°0 
Next 180,000 c.ft. (810 therms). . . . 3 6 = 93 
Next 800,000 c.ft. (3600 therms) 34 = 88 
Over 1,000,000 c.ft. (4500 therms) 21 = 77 


The question is one for decision by each — as to 
what form of charge will best suit in each case, and | bring 
forward the question more with the view of obtaining an ex- 
pression of the opinion of the members (1) as to the desirability 
of a change in method and (2) as to what is the most popular 
style to be adopted. 


Discussion. 


Mr. RICHMOND (Penicuik) said he supposed there was no one who 
welcomed criticism more than their President; and in the address he 
had delivered there were many items of a debatable nature. The 
most contentious of all, it seemed to him, was the question of gas 
charges. ‘This subject had been fully discussed by several Associa- 
tions during the last few years. The report drawn up by the National 
Gas Council, to which reference had been made by the President, was 
no doubt an elaborate affair; but. up to the present nothing good 
had come from it. One of the gentlemen who was on that Committee 
had adopted a fair system in connection with differential rates. He 
had taken the previous year’s consumption as a standard, and he 
said to every consumer: ‘* There is your standard; and in order to 
encourage you we will give you appliances at a reduction of about 
25 p.ct.”’ The result was that many of the consumers went in for 
cookers and gas fires, and within ten years the consumption was more 
than doubled. He (the speaker) was surprised to find no reference 
to that particular system in the report of the National Gas Council. 
It had been adopted 30 years ago in Kilkenny and Waterford, and 
had proved a huge success. They were constantly being told that 
electricity was the thing of the future ; but he would remind them that 
the same statement was made fifty years ago. 

Mr. R. W. Cowie (Hawick) said that the other day he visited 
Mr. Easson, of Selkirk, who had in his possession one of the first 
minute books of the Waverley Association. He (the speaker) ex- 
pressed a desire to see it, and the book was produced. It was in a 
splendid state of preservation, and he suggested to Mr. Easson that 
the book should be handed over to the Secretary of the Association. 
In regard to the proposed new system of charging for gas, when 
the report of the National Gas Council was issued, he submitted it 
to members of his Board. He was asked: ‘‘ Does it mean that the 
poor people will have to pay more for their gas? ’’ When the members 
of the Board found that the poor man might have to pay more for his 


gas, they decided to have nothing to do with it. In Hawick they 
wanted to encourage the poor people and not to repress them. In his 


town they had been faced with electrical competition for several 
years. The electrical people there had a two-part tariff system, but 
they were not making the advance they expected they would do. 
That, he thought, was not altogether due to the very low price at 
which gas was sold, but to the close attention that was paid to the 
interests of the gas consumers. In the mills and factories where they 
supplied gas on the high-pressure system they made a point in the 
autumn of thoroughly cleaning all the brackets and pendants. The 
systems were renovated in the month of September before the lighting 
season began. With regard to charging, they had in Hawick 
differential rates, but it was not on the basis carried out in Perth. 
They did not give any discount at all until the close of the year. 
Then they totalled up the consumption and gave discount in the last 
quarter. Experience showed this to be the fairest way. Their main- 
tenance system was a thorough one. Every complaint was attended 
to; and when appliances were supplied these were sold to consumers 
at cost price. By continuing on these lines he felt they would be able 
to meet the electrical competition in Hawick. 

Mr. Dow (Galashiels) said that in his district they-were con- 
fronted with very strong eletrical competition. Strong as the com- 
petition was, however, the electricity concern had not succeeded in 
getting the public street lighting. The Gas Company had retained 
it; and he thought this had been accomplished by the introduction 
of automatic lighting and by effecting an improvement in the type of 
burner. 

Mr. James Camppett. (Dunfermline) said he thought the scale of 
differential rates which the President had enumerated in the course 
of his address was on too small a basis to encourage the consumers 
in the City of Perth to use more gas. As he looked at the matter 
the inducement was much too small. 

Mr. J. D. Situ (Belfast) reminded the members of the Associa- 
tion that they need not get rid of their sulphate of ammonia. There 
was another process they could adopt. They could supply a house- 
hold article—liquid ammonia. In Belfast they had manufactured 
liquid ammonia for a number of years now, and they had found it 
distinctly profitable. So far as the differential system of charging 
was concerned, he was afraid it was a bit complicated. In Belfast 
they gave a large discount to consumers. It amounted to 20 p.ct., 
and it was given with the intention or idea that the consumer was 
going to increase his consumption. All the consumers were treated 
alike if they paid their accounts within a certain date after the state- 
ments had been rendered to them. The benefit of that was that 
they drew in Belfast over 95 p.ct. of cash over the counter and did 
not require to send out collectors. Consumers paid their accounts 
at the gas office, and if a settlement was made within the period 
prescribed they got their 20 p.ct. discount. In the City of Belfast 
they had an industrial rate and a domestic rate. So far as the 
industrial rate was concerned it was treated on a very broad basis 
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indeed. ‘hey included all restaurants, nursing homes, and, in fact, 
any business or institution where there was a consumption of gas 
for hot water. They were all placed on the industrial rate, and he 
was bound to say that the arrangement worked very well indeed. 


The industrial rate was 1s. 1od. per 1000 c.ft. for gas of 470 
B.Th.U. On the other hand, the domestic rate was 2s. 2d. per 


1000 ¢.ft. When gas was being sold at such a low price as that 
he had mentioned he did ‘not think there was the same demand for 
a tariff rate as might be the case when the charge was 5s. per 
1000 ¢.f{t. There was: less complication in the arrangement they 
had in Belfast than if they introduced a tariff rate. The consumers 
knew exactly what they were going to pay, and no matter whether 
the consumption of gas was large or small the discount was given. 
STREET LIGHTING. 

On the subject of street lighting he might say that he happened 
to be one of a party. who went to Berlin, and the interesting thing 
about the City of Berlin was that 85 p.ct. of the street lighting was 
by gas. In Belfast he believed they had rather more than 85 p.ct. 
As a matter of fact, he was prepared to put it down at gg p.ct. 
In the City of Belfast they had very few electric lamps. So far as 
the cost for street lighting was concerned they charged 1s. 2d. per 
1ooo c.ft. in Belfast. He might mention that when the former 
lighting inspector died he (Mr. Smith) was asked to take over his 
duties, and he was given control of the whole street lighting. There 
were 12,000 lamps in the city, and the average cost per lamp was 
£4 per annum. That, he thought, was quite reasonable. While 
he had been delighted to listen to the address from the President, 
he was afraid he could not deal with the question of tariff charges 
in the same happy way that Mr. Vass had done. 

Mr. Davip Futon (Helensburgh), proceeding to discuss some of 
the points dealt with by the President in his address, said he was 
decidedly pessimistic regarding the future of sulphate of ammonia. 
He thought the position would become worse. ‘There would be an 
inevitable piling up of losses, and it would eventuate in a general 
discontinuance of the manufacture of the product. He agreed with 
what the President had said that the methods of purifying gas were 
unscientific. It seemed to him that something ought to be done in 
the way of introducing a purification system which would occupy 
a much smaller place in the works than their present system did. 
It was absolutely ridiculous and a waste of time to argue as to the 
difference between the cost of gas and electricity. He did not think 
it mattered to anyone who wanted electric light whether the price of 
gas was cheaper or not. If they wanted electricity the cost factor 
did not enter into the reckoning with them. It seemed to him 
that the business of gas managers was to argue on the grounds of 
the quality of the light they manufactured and its kindliness to the 
eye as compared with the hardness of electricity. There were various 
other points that could be urged, and to his mind that was the only 
way by which the gas undertakings could make headway. There 
must be a basis of scientific charging if progress was to be recorded. 
He disagreed entirely with the view that the block system was an 
improvement on the tariff system. He did not quite appreciate the 
point that had been made in the discussion that they had so much to 
fear from public opinion. Public opinion did not lead; it was al- 
ways led. There was no reason in the world so far as he could see 
why the gas industry should not supply gas with the same fairness 
to all consumers. In connection with the scale of charges which 
the President was operating in the City of Perth, he agreed with the 
view expressed by Mr. Campbell, of Dunfermline, that the rates 
were much too small. 

Mr. James Jamieson (Edinburgh) said the introduction of elec- 
tricity into the small towns in the Borders of Scotland must natur- 
ally cause a good deal of concern, and he agreed with the Presi- 
dent that preparation should be made to combat these advances. 
Mr. Jamieson said that he would like to mention a few figures 
in connection with the Edinburgh undertaking where competition 
had been keen and where electricity was being sold at probably one 
of the lowest prices in the country. Since 1920 the sales of gas in 
Edinburgh had increased by 858 million c.ft., or a little over 40 p.ct., 
and increases continued to be reckoned yearly. It was rather signifi- 
cant that a good part of these increases which were being recorded were 
due to fuller use of the service by the smaller consumer. During 
this period electricity had shown a_ steady increase, demon- 
strating clearly that while there was keen competition for business 
the two industries could progress side by side for the benefit of the 


community. This progress seemed to indicate that there was a 
growing demand for labour-saving appliances, and that use was 


being made in the home of power and gaseous heating, and that 
the public, having acknowledged all the merits of both services, were 
allocating to each a portion of their business which they considered 
suited to them. In competition one must give attention to the re- 
quirements of the consumer, popularity depending on the service 
given, and if this was given in increasing abundance in the smaller 
areas now threatened by competition he had no fear of the results. 
He should also like to mention in connection with this matter the 
advisability of getting consumers to purchase their own appliances. 
Private ownership of gas consuming appliances would do more to 
establish gas as a heating and cooking agent than anything he knew. 
In this direction they had been very fortunate in Edinburgh. It was 
known that they had a free loan policy for cookers where all the 
consumer had to do was to apply for an appliance. In face of this 
in the past six years they had sold no fewer than 12,122 high-grade 
cookers, which was practically 30 p.ct. of the total number of loan 
cookers which they had on the district. These cookers, being the 
property of the consumers, were likely to remain, and any advances 
made by electricity would have little effect on the consumer. The 
same state of affairs existed in the case of fires and other gas con- 
suming appliances. He was a strong advocate of the easy methods 
of supplying appliances to consumers, and he would strongly recom- 
mend it to these undertakings who were only now facing competition 
from electricity for the first time. He was very much interested in 
the figures given by Mr. Vass on lighting. This was a portion of their 
business into which a serious inroad had been made by their com- 
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petitors, and it was likely to continue. There was a proposal in 
Edinburgh to offer a supply of electricity to small consumers on 
hire-purchase basis, and this competition would require to be inet 
if it received the sanction of the Town Council. For small consumers 
gas was undoubtedly by far the more suitable illuminant, and he 
was pleased to say that they still considered their lighting load equal 
to any load which they had been able to obtain. 


An ** Att-Gas ’’ House. 


In connection with this matter of competition with electricity, he 
desired to inform the members of the * all-gas’’ house which they 
had opened at the West End, and he would suggest that when in 
Edinburgh they should take an opportunity of examining the various 
fittings which were shown there. This house had created a good 
deal of publicity, and it was hoped would go a long way in demon. 


strating to the consumers what could be done with gas lighting. 
connection with the lighting load, he felt that competition was 


keener in this direction than in any other sphere, and he thought 
any new method of charging for gas should take into account th: 


question of a retention of the lighting load and giving any benefit ’ 


to the consumers who continued to take gas for this purpose. H¢ 
noted the remarks of the President on charges for gas. Much ink 


had been spilt over this vexed question, and this was only to b 
expected following the admirable report of the Committee who con- 
sidered the subject and who focussed the difficulties and advantages 
of a change from the flat rate method. He was sorry, however, he 
could not subscribe nor did he agree that the flat’ rate method with 
appropriate discounts was obsolete, and that a change to a multiple 
tariff would solve their problems. The advocates of the two-part 
tariff in this country pointed out in support of it the method of charge 
in electricity and telephones and attributed the advances of thes: 
services to the method of charge. Were they right, however, in ac- 
cepting this theory? He was decidedly of the opinion that electricity 
had progressed, not on account of its methods of charge, but in spite 
of them. He might illustrate his point by quoting the lighting load. 
The flat rate method of charge was applied for current consumed 
for this purpose only, and it was his conviction that this load bore 
a tremendous amount of the burden incurred by the rates levied under 
the so-called two-part tariff. It was neither scientific nor clever. 
In faet, to his mind its only commendation was its callous indiffer- 
ence to the small consumer and the lighting load. Was there any 


Inf 





more unjust charge than that levied for prepayment meters? Here 
they had a modified attempt at a two-part tariff. If a system could 
be devised whereby small consumers could be encouraged to con- 


sume more, and the lighting load be protected, then it would have | 


his enthusiastic support; but he did feel the load factor must be 
closely associated with any forward movement. ‘There were times 
in the day when they could sell at a fraction over cost of produc- 
tion with general benefit to all consumers. Another point he should 
like to stress was that a meter was the best guide on which to base 
the charge, not a method computed in a general way as was sug- 
gested in a two-or-more-part tariff. 

Mr. James Bett (Dumbarton) said that in his town they 
adopted an up-todate system of charging. The basic rate was 
2s. 7d., and it went down to as low as 1s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. Not- 
withstanding that very small rate, they had found great difficulty 
in obtaining the custom they anticipated. Business was suggested 
to him where he thought he was likely to get 50,000 c.ft. per hour 
for furnaces. True the furnaces had since been installed—but not 
with gas. Oil was what was being used, and in his district oil 
was as serious a competitor as electricity. Their industrial output 
was not any greater to-day than it was ten years ago, and repre- 
sented 10 p.ct. of the total output. At the same time the output 
of gas had gone up by 7o p.ct. due to pushing sales among the 
customers they had. A good and efficient service and maintenance 
were the best certificates, and along these lines was a rich field for 
more gas and still more gas. 

Mr. D. A. Pratt (York) mentioned that in his city gas was more 
than holding its own in regard to lighting. Out of 48 houses that 
were canvassed by the electrical people and the gas company 30 in- 
dicated a preference for gas, 

The PreEsIDENT brought the discussion to a close by a rapid review 
of the different points raised by the various speakers. It had been 
a great pleasure to him to prepare the address, and he was gratified 
that it had given rise to such a lively discussion. 


had 


PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT. 

Mr. JaMEs JAMiESON (Edinburgh), the immediate past-Presi- 
dent of the Association, said the pleasing duty devolved upon 
him of presenting Mr. Vass with a small memento of his year 
of office. Thirty-five years ago Mr. Vass occupied the chair as 
President of the Waverley Association; but the Council and 
the members had not erred in asking him tn hecome President 
again. This year they had departed from the customary medal 
because they knew Mr. Vass was already in possession of that. 
They were asking him, however, to accept a small cake basket 
of chaste design, and they hoped it would be indicative of the 
esteem in which their President was held by the members of 
the Waverley Association. 

The PRESIDENT, in the course of a few remarks, during which 
he produced the original badge he had received from the 
Waverley Association, expressed his gratitude for the kindness 
shown by the members. 

Mr. James Bett (Dumbarton) then proposed a vote of thanks 
not only to the retiring President (Mr. David Vass, of Perth) 
but to the members of the Committee who had given him sucl 
loyal assistance during his tenure of office. 

SociaL Events. . 

In connection with the annual meeting of the Waverle: 

Association it should be added that a series of social events 
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were dovetailed into the programme. ‘These included a lun- 
cheon in the North British Hotel, Edinburgh, after the close 
of the routine business of the annual meeting, and bowling and 
golf competitions. 

BOWLING COMPETITION. 


In connection with the bowling competition, which was held 


}on the green of the Lutton Place Bowling Club, Edinburgh 


(off South Clerk Street), the winners were the following with 
17 shots up: Messrs. T. Shearer, Glasgow ; J. Robertson, Alva; 


Thomas Black, Coldstream; and J. Gemmell, Montrose. 
GOLF COMPETITION. 


Mr. J. D. Scott, of Messrs. Alder & Mackay, Ltd., Edin- 
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burgh, Hon. Secretary to the Golf Club, informs us of th: 
outcome of the competition held over Glencorse Golf Course on 
June 26, in connection with the meeting. Twenty-eight players 
took out cards, with the following results : 


Scratch Mr. M. A. Waddell, South Queensferry. 


ist, 2nd, and 3rd Handicap.—A tie between Messrs. H. A. 
Aitken (Leven), A. B. Bradley (London), and A. Young 
(Edinburgh). 

4th and 5th Handicap.—A tie between Messrs, C. 
(Loanhead) and J. H. McKellar (Glasgow). 


6th and 7th Handicap.—A tie between Messrs. Wm. Murray 
(Aberlady) and P. Blackhall (Edinburgh). 


Prize. 


Hamilton 





Benzole Research’ 


Reviewed by E. W. MUDDIMAN, B.Sc., F.I.C. 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Joint Benzole Research 
Committee, issued last month, contains an account of the pro- 
gress of the research work undertaken by the National Benzole 
Association in collaboration with the University of Leeds. The 
Report have been con- 
tinued, and the tendency of the research has been more utili- 


developments outlined in last year’s 


This has necessitated the transference 
of much of the work from the Fuel Department of Leeds 
University, and as a new testing and research laboratory has 
been erected at Willesden, and the research staff transferred to 
the new building, the connection between the Association and 
the University of Leeds has now been terminated. 

The Report is not so voluminous as those of recent years, 
owing partly to these changes and partly to the temporary 
closing of the Fuel Department of Leeds University for struc- 
tural alterations, but it contains much of interest, not only to 
those actually connected with the production of benzole, but to 
all who are concerned with carbonization and the products 
obtained therefrom. The activities of the Research Committee 
have been restricted during the year to two main fields, the 
formation of resin in benzoles and the prevention of resinifica- 
tion, and the testing on a large scale of gas-oil and creosote for 
benzole recovery from coke oven gas. 

A summarized account of the investigations carried out since 
1924 on resin formation in benzoles is given, and the chief 
results and conclusions arrived at are recounted. These have 
been given in previous reviews which have appeared in the 
‘* JOURNAL ; ’’ among the most important are: 


tarian than academic. 


(a) Little or no resinification of volatile unsaturated hydro- 
carbons takes place during carburation or combustion in 
an internal combustion engine. 


(b) Resinification on storage may be prevented by the addi- 
tion of substances that inhibit the oxidation of the un- 
saturateds. 


(c) The deposits formed in the induction systems of internal 
combustion engines are due chiefly to the non-volatile 
resin formed during storage, and already present in the 
motor spirit before use. 


An interesting résumé of recent publications on the gumming 
of motor spirits is given by Mr. W. H. Hoffert, Research 
Chemist to the Committee. 

It will be remembered that large-scale road trials of ‘‘ stabi- 
lized’? gas-works and coke oven benzoles containing un- 
saturateds were commenced about two years ago, with a view 
to testing the conclusion (b) given above. In the case of gas- 
works benzole, the storage tests, oxidation tests, and road trials 
gave satisfactory results. Once-run benzole was washed free 
from phenols with alkali, refractioned, and the distillate stabi- 
lized by the addition of 0°03 p.ct. by weight of cresols. This 
fuel (which, of course, would not pass the sulphuric acid test of 
the N.B.A. specification) did not resinify on storage and did not 
give any significant amounts of deposit in the induction system 
of an engine even after 6-8 months’ storage. The benzole with- 
vut the added cresols was unstable on storage, and gave 
resinous deposits when used in an engine or evaporated in the 
aboratory. The corresponding storage tests and road trials on 
listillates prepared from coke oven benzoles did not demon- 

* Seventh Annual Report of the Joint Benzole Research Committee of the 


National Benzole Association and the University of Leeds. Published by 
he National Benzole Association. 


strate so conclusively the effect of the addition of the inhibitor 
in stabilizing the distillate to which it had been added. 

The results of further tests on stabilized coke oven benzole 
are now given in the Report. The stabilized distillate which 
was free from elementary sulphur gave no weighable amounts 
of deposit in the induction. system, even when used after six 
months’ storage, but the engine run on a similar distillate con- 
taining free sulphur was found on completion of the trials to 
contain large quantities of deposit. In these tests, also, the 
correspondence between the results of the laboratory oxidation 
tests and the stability of the benzoles on storage was not as 
satisfactory as in the corresponding trials on gas-works benzole. 
The discrepancies are attributed to the presence in the coke 
oven benzole of free sulphur, which tends to stabilize the 
benzoles during storage, hut forms pitchy material by reaction 
with certain constituents during refluxing in the oxidation test, 
thus giving a high result. 

During 1929 stabilized benzole was made by the Gas Light 
and Coke Company for fleet trials. Batches of 6000 gallons of 
motor benzole distillate (from alkali-washed once-run benzole) 
were stabilized by the addition of 1} gallons of technically pure 
tricresol, and were mixed with petrol as required. Over 121,000 
gallons of this fuel were used by 135 cars, the total mileage 
covered being more than 1,100,000. With regard to mileage 
per gallon, there was little difference compared with previous 
experience with National Benzole Mixture, and there was 
nothing abnormal in condition of the engines and engine parts 
over the whole period. 

Acting on a suggestion by Dr. Campbell, a member of the 
Research Committee, laboratory investigations on the absorp- 
tive efficiency of sulphur-treated creosote were undertaken. 
The results show that little, if any, improvement in the 
absorptive capacity of the creosotes was effected by treatment 
with comparatively large amounts (5-10 p.ct. by weight) of 
sulphur at refluxing temperature, even when the creosote was 
distilled from the pitchy material formed. 

Much research work has been done by the Committee during 
the year on the use of gas oil and creosote for benzole recovery 
from coke oven gas, and the results obtained are given in 
extenso in the latter half of this Report. 

On some gas-works in this country gas-oil has been used for 
benzole recovery with satisfactory results. Its freedom from 
naphthalene renders it suitable for removing naphthalene from 
the gas, and the spent oil after use for benzole recovery or 
naphthalene removal is a satisfactory oil for carburetting water 
gas. The quantity of gas-oil removed for carburetting is’ such 
that fresh oil can be constantly pumped to the scrubbers, and 
the oil in circulation need only be used for a relatively short 
time, with little deterioration in consequence. In 1927 the high 
price of creosote compared with that of gas oil drew attention 
to the possibilities of using gas oil on coke oven works. 
Technical scale trials have been carried out by the Committee 
with this object in view, although, at the present time, con- 
sideration of the relative prices is of little consequence. 

It was not found practicable to use the two oils successively 
on the same coke oven plant, but observations have been made 
on two plants, one using gas-oil, the other creosote. Each of 
these plants (which differed in design and operating conditions) 
was controlled by the works’ staff to give what they considered 
the best results with the particular wash-oil used. The plant 
using gas-oil carbonized 328,500 tons of coal per annum, and 
produced nearly a million gallons of crude 65’s benzole ; creosote 
wash-oil was used on a plant carbonizing about 300,000 tons 
per annum, and also just making less than a million gallons of 
crude benzole. Average data for a period of twelve months are 
given, and also the results of laboratory investigations. As 
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fresh gas-oil sludges when mixed with spent creosote and other 
tar oils, great care had to be taken, when changing over to 
gas-oil, to remove all creosote as far as possible from the plant. 
During use, further sludging of the gas-oil occurred owing to 
formation of a fine suspension of solid material in the oil, and 
the settlement of this suspension necessitated the frequent 
cleaning out of storage tanks and heat exchangers. The tarry 
character and other properties of the deposit suggested that it 
was produced from traces of high boiling constituents or tar 
fog in the gas passing to the scrubbers, and not from the gas- 
oil; this view has since received practical confirmation. The 
tar fog is soluble in creosote, and practically no deposition of 
solid material occurs with this oil. The fine suspension formed 
in gas-oil acts as an emulsifying agent between the oil and 
water, thus rendering emulsification much more liable to occur 
with gas-oil than with creosote. 

Although the absorptive capacity of fresh gas-oil was only 
3°05 vols. per 100 vols. oil, the average gas-oil in circulation had 
a value of 3°2; in the case of creosote, the figure fell from 4°5 
for the fresh oil to 3°8 for the average wash-oil in use. Thus, 
while the creosote still had a higher average absorptive capacity 
than the gas-oil, it was expected that the relatively large in- 
crease in viscosity (from 40 secs. to more than 210 secs.) which 
occurred in the case of the former would adversely affect its 
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relative scrubbing efficiency, since the viscosity increase of gas.ff 


oil after circulation was only 10 secs. 


Another interesting 


point which emerged from the investigations was the differencef 


between the light and heavy fractions of each washing medium, 


With creosote distilling, for example, from 200° to 350° C., thef 


lower boiling fraction has an appreciably higher absorptive 
capacity for benzene than the higher boiling fraction, whereas 
with gas-oils the absorptive capacities of the two fractions ar 
very nearly the same. Consequently, the absence or removal 
of the lower boiling fraction under the usual conditions of 
benzole recovery produces a marked decrease in the absorptive 
capacity of a creosote, but very little difference in that of gas-oil, 

The coke oven plant which changed over to gas-oil reported 


an increased yield of crude benzole with this oil; but thef 
laboratory tests showed that the actual efficiency of recovery off 


benzole from the gas was higher on the plant using creosote 
than on the works using gas-oil at the same scrubbing tem. 
perature, 
the use of creosote rather than gas-oil for benzole extraction on 


coke oven works, but in view of the continuation of the work} 


a final decision is postponed. 

The Report concludes with the usual excellent bibliography 
relating to papers and patents of interest in connection with the 
research of the Committee and the benzole industry. 


a * 





Dustless Coke Preparation’ 


The production of coal gas for distribution by a public 
utility concern can be economically justified just so long as the 
producer can command a fair return on the bye-product coke. 
Its low production cost makes it attractive to carry base loads, 
but as these increase we shall be confronted with the problem 
of disposing of enormous quantities of coke. In anticipation 
of this future trend it behoves every coke producer to develop 
a domestic coke market where prices are quite stable, and 
production can be absorbed. In order to create a demand for 
this fuel it is essential to meet the requirements of the con- 
sumer. One of the characteristics most objectionable to all 
solid fuels is the presence of dust. Indeed, the producer or 
dealer is sure to attempt to deliver a dustless fuel by spraying 
with water, but in so doing only subjects himself to later 
criticism. As soon as the moisture evaporates from the fuel 
surface, and it slides in the bin, clouds of dust permeate the 
atmosphere. Needless to say, such a condition does not meet 
with the favour of the consumer. 


OVERCOMING Dust IN COKE. 


The Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation realized that 
such a condition existed and, conforming to their policy 
of endeavouring to produce a superior fuel, set out to over- 
come the objection of dust in coke. 

It was natural to experiment first with calcium-chloride 
solutions, inasmuch as western producers were already using 
this with success, and, furthermore, the price of the material 
would permit of its use for this purpose. In order to gain 
accurate information a representative investigated the dustless 
fuel situation in a number of western cities, making a study 
from the viewpoint of the producer, dealer, and consumer. 
Most producers treated their entire production, but several left 
it at the option of the consumer at a price differential of 25 
cents per ton. Despite this added cost, 95 p.ct. of the con- 
sumers specified treated coke, which was convincing evidence 
of its superiority. 

After a thorough investigation it was decided to instal the 
process at Rochester. The operation is very simple.  Cal- 
cium-chloride solution of 40 p.ct. by weight is purchased in 
tank car lots from the Solvay Process Company as a bye- 
product of the ammonia soda process. This solution is stored 
until ready for use, when it is diluted with water to give a 
solution of 18 p.ct. by weight. The diluted solution is pumped 
under a pressure of 300 lbs. per sq. in. to a spray nozzle located 
directly over the belt carrying breeze-free coke to the screening 
plant. The atomized solution strikes the coke as it falls 
from a chute on to a conveying belt, which assures covering 
the entire surface with solution. Extreme atomization is essen- 
tial and. is made possible by the type of spray nozzle combined 
with the high solution pressure which produces a spray that 
completely envelopes each coke particle, with but little loss of 
solution. We are using approximately 3 gallons of 18 p.ct. 
solution per ton of coke. 





* Paper presented before the Empire State Gas and Electric Association, 
Gas Section Meeting at Elmira, N.Y., March 27-28. 


By R. E. FULREADER, of the Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation. 


The theory of the action of calcium chloride is not new. 
It is based on the fact that the vapour pressure of water from 
the solution of calcium chloride on the coke is depressed to 
such an extent that it is in equilibrium with the vapour pres- 
sure in the unsaturated air normally prevailing in the con- 
sumer’s basement. In other words, the water will never 
evaporate from the calcium-chloride solution on the coke 
surface, and, by maintaining this surface in a moist state, the 
dust can be made to adhere. 

Technically, the problem resolves itself into the following 
consideration : To determine the minimum amount of moisture 
per unit area of coke surface required to hold the dust to that 
surface and then to apply sufficient calcium chloride to that 
surtace to retain the requisite amount of moisture under the 
least favourable conditions of air saturation during storage. 
The required amount of moisture must be determined by ex- 
periment. The application of the calcium chloride can be 
controlled by the degree of atomization and the strength of 
solution. The most favourable conditions prevail with the 
addition of the most dilute solution dependent on the desired 
moisture content of the delivered coke, coupled with the highest 
degree of atomization attainable. Dry-quenched coke is ideal 
for this treatment, since it allows of more complete breeze 
removal, producing a cleaner coke and requiring a minimum 
of calcium chloride. 

This treatment process has been in operation for six months 
at Rochester and presents no difficulties. The solution has no 
harmful effect on rubber belting, and its corrosive action on 
metals is not unusually severe, but it does attack leather. 
Incidentally, if water alone is used to lay dust in a distribu- 
tion plant there is almost invariably a considerable dripping 
at the bottom of the draw-off hoppers. This water is acidic 
due to presence of sulphurous acid, and every operator knows 
that it is corrosive to concrete, iron, and steel. Furthermore, 
this water freezes in the winter, and we have all experienced 
frozen chutes, and I think we can agree that they are a 
nuisance and an expense. When calcium chloride is properly 
applied there is no dripping, and there are no frozen chutes 
in winter. The absence of drippings means a decrease in 
corrosion, and is a big but rather intangible advantage. 


EFrFect oF CALcIuM CHLORIDE ON FusIoNn POINT. 


One question of paramount importance is the effect of 
calcium chloride on the fusion point of the ash. Experiments 
and experience indicate no change in the fusion point of treated 
coke. Furthermore, the increase in the ash content amounts 
to but 5 Ibs. per ton. 

The equipment installed at Rochester consists of two 20,000. 
gallon storage tanks, two high-pressure pumps, and the neces- 
sary piping, the total cost approximating $12,000. Allowing 
20 p.ct. per year for interest and repairs; the treating cost. 
including calcium chloride, will be 8 cents per ton on a total 
of 200,000 tons per year. 

In conclusion, those inclined to adopt the calcium-chloride 
treatment are assured of a more perfect product at a slight 
expenditure, and a fuel giving greater satisfaction to the 
consumer. 


Tentative conclusions are thus drawn which favour) 
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Gas-Heated Hot Water Storage Systems 


By J. J. RoGers, of Auckland 


Che competition of the electric hot-water systems has created 
an entirely different position to that of a few years ago, and if 
we are successfully to meet that competition we must have an 
equally good, or better, system to offer. . 

People are now satisfied with the inconvenience of slow re- 
covery, and prefer a regular charge per month for heating 
water, adjusting their requirements to suit the amount they 
wish to pay. Our electrical friends are offering a dual service 
for heating water and cooking by electricity, and, by adjusting 
their prices, present a very attractive proposition to our con- 
sumers. 

1 do not intend to boost any one particular heater, as each 
manager must select the most suitable heater for his purpose. 
During the past year we have tested heaters made by different 
makers, and have had the designs of many others submitted to 
us. Many types of heater have been designed in Great Britain, 
America, and other countries; but the ideal heater for New 
Zealand has not, in my opinion, yet been produced. 

All heaters submitted to us are first tested as they are received 
from the makers, and again when such adjustments as we 
think necessary have been made. 

Copper cylinders are demanded. We 
chambers to be brazed, and heavily tinned with pure block tin. 
The cylinder, boiler, and all connections must have efficient 
lagging. I prefer to have the cold water immediately above the 
hot water cylinder, and the expansion pipe to pass through the 
cold water cistern. This expansion pipe is lagged between the 
cylinder and cold water cistern, 

Owing to the relatively high cost of gas as fuel, every possi- 
ble care must be taken to prevent loss of heat by radiation in 
cylinder, boilers, and piping systems. 


require all heating 


FIXING. 


We fix a separate 3-light meter to register the gas consumed, 
and, if possible, avoid a drip on the gas supply pipe to the 
heater, which should be fixed as near the kitchen sink as possi- 
ble, and not more than 12 ft. of pipe from heater to sink. Here 
small quantities of hot water are required frequently, and you 
have to draw off the dead-cold water first, and hot water coming 
through is robbed of its heat by the cold piping. The bath- 
room may require 25 ft. of pipe; beyond this, careful considera- 
tion is required before recommending a gas-heated storage sys- 
tem. Long runs of piping reduce the efficiency, and increase 
the cost for gas. If possible, run all hot water pipes below the 
bottom level of the cylinder. Heat always travels up the hot 
water pipes above the cylinder, and there is, I think, in many 
cases an inter-circulation of the water in overhead pipes. This 
robs the water in the cylinder of heat, and the consumer can 
get only a little hot water at a time. Gas-heated systems should 
be fixed in the kitchen or wash-house. If possible, avoid fixing 
in the bathroom, and where this has to be done, a flue is always 
necessary. When fixed in clothes-airing cupboards, the boiler 
should be outside the cupboard. This makes it more convenient 
for cleaning. 

In the Auckland Gas Company’s district, we are supplied 
with water from four sources, Auckland City being supplied 
with catchment water, Takapuna and Devonport from Lake 
Pupuke, and Otahuhu and Onehunga have wells from which 
the water is pumped. All these are chlorinated, and each has a 
different effect on metals. In addition, we have hot-water 
systems in houses depending on rain water tanks. 

Copper pipe is best for hot water, and is essential in some 
districts. Copper increases the cost of fixing by approximately 
33} p.ct. 

A flue is attached to the boiler of the heater to remove the 
products of combustion. When the heater is fixed in a wash- 
house or well ventilated kitchen, this flue may be taken up to 
the top of the cylinder only. When the heater is fixed in the 
bathroom or other places where the ventilation is not good, the 
flue should be taken to the outside and must have a properly 
designed baffle to prevent down draught. These baffles should 
be fixed below the ceiling, not above. We have found a differ- 
ence in air pressure between the ceiling and roof to that in the 
room, and as the velocity of the products in the flue is very low, 
a down draught easily extinguishes the burner when turned 
low. Since we adopted the flue we find more care must be 
exercised to prevent the burner being extinguished. Condensa- 
tion has proved to be the most difficult problem to overcome ; 
indeed, it is our most serious handicap in all gas appliances. 

The condensates must be collected and removed without 
innoyance to the consumer. They should be collected below 
the burner, where it is comparatively cool, and taken away to 
the ground in compo or lead pipes, to a position where it will 
1ot mark the walls. 


* From a paper before the Gas Institute of New Zealand. 


Cost. 


The cost of a gas-heated hot water installation depends upon 
the manufacturer’s charge for the cylinder, cistern, and boiler. 
The hot and cold water pipes are the same for gas as electric 
systems. The cost of a gas supply pipe is much less than the 
necessary electric connections. ‘The manufacturers can greatly 
assist us by supplying us with a satisfactory outfit at a lower 
price than at the present. 

lhe invar bar thermostat, which is now available, is the most 
satisfactory, as it will stand rougher handling than the spirit 
type. The thermostat must be adjusted and set at that tem- 
perature which gives the consumer the most satisfactory 
service. 

Our standard 20-gallon storage system, for ordinary house- 
hold supply, is fitted with a burner consuming 4 c.ft. per hour. 
The average consumption, in actual use, is approximately 2500 
c.ft. per month, costing 10s. net. The constant consumption of 
gas per hour enables a consumer to have approximately the 
same amount to pay for gas each month. We can decrease or 
increase the hourly consumption a little by slightly altering the 
pressure and by fixing a larger or smaller burner, thus pro- 
viding more or less hot water to suit consumers. 

The consumption of the Bray No. 1 flat-flame burner is ap- 
proximately 4 c.ft., at 2 in. pressure, and for 30 days would 
consume 2880 c.ft.; but the thenmostat control reduces this to 
the average of 2500. Up to the present I have not succeeded in 
obtaining a governor or regulator which efficiently and reliably 
operates on pressures varying from 30 to 50 tenths water 
column, and keep the pressure to a constant 20 tenths to the 


burner. We fix 23 in. brass gas cocks, one before the thermo- 
stat. This is set to give a 2 in. pressure, and, tightened down, 


to prevent being tampered with. The other cock is for turning 
on and off as desired. 

For those who prefer a quicker recovery, we fit an 8 c.ft. per 
hour burner. This heats 20 gallons of water in approximately 
5 hours, and is sometimes more suitable to customers. The 
cost of this method is a little more for gas than the standard 
consumption. In all our gas-heated hot water storage systems 
the thermostat control prevents boiling and waste of heat by 
automatically cutting down the gas when the water is hot. 

We charge 6s. 10d., less a discount of 2s. 10d., making 4s. 
net per 1000 c.ft. for gas used by hot water storage systems. 
This rate does not apply to califonts or automatic califonts. 
The consumption of gas for these is heavy for a few minutes at 
a time, and, therefore, requires a large service, meter, and 
piping. The storage system can be used off the present service 
and piping, a 3-light meter being ample, and the consumption 
goes on day and night, providing a night load, which is so 
much desired. 

With further experience and a suitable governor or regulator, 
we may be able, later on, to quote a flat rate per month, ac- 
cording to the consumption. For the present, we think it better 
to supply and charge by meter. 

{n the Auckland and Waitemata Power Board districts, the 
charge for current for water heating is £1 per 100 watts per 
annum, less 5 p.ct. A 6o00-watt heater costs £5 10s. net per 
annum. This rate is approximately } of a penny per unit. 


MAINTENANCE. 


Maintenance is necessary to ensure a satisfactory result to 
consumers. We do all cleaning, and renewing of burners, free 
of charge. Maintenance is essential to all gas appliances, and, 
where not done, the gas appliances frequently become a silent, 
but powerful, enemy to gas. 

We maintain only those heaters which have passed our test, 
and have been approved by us. We require the makers to 
guarantee all heaters supplied by them, and we inspect all in- 
stallations. Those found satisfactory have our number plate, 
with instructions, attached. This shows we have passed the 
installation. Plumbers are encouraged to fix approved storage 
heaters, and we inspect their installation, and approve of them 
if satisfactory. 

The changing time and strong aggressive policies of electric 
power boards have taken most of our lighting ; and our cooking 
and heating are being vigorously attacked. This makes it 
necessary for us to develop every possible means of increasing 
our consumption per consumer; and to develop a new gas- 
consuming appliance, and market it, requires time, money, and 
experience before we have the perfect article. We have been 
many years developing the gas cooker, and yet are still im- 
proving. With the storage heater we have to meet prejudice 
and a keen competitor in the electric water heater, but 1 am 
convinced we have in the gas-heated hot water system an ap- 
pliance which will give good service to our consumers and be of 
benefit to ourselves. 

The consumption is equal to a gas cooker, and is spread over 
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the 24 hours. It enables us to offer our clients a cooking and 
water-heating service that is unequalled. This is well worth 
the cost and trouble of developing gas-heated hot water systems. 

The gas industry of America has had to meet similar com- 
petition from electric water heaters, and this has been done 
principally by gas-heated storage systems, especially designed 
to suit American conditions. Great Britain is now meeting the 
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same competition, and manufacturers have produced very ‘in 
storage heater systems to suit British conditions. Australia ha 
produced its own storage system. 

With these examples before us, we can rest assured that ther 
is no doubt gas-heated storage systems of suitable designs, 
properly fixed and maintained, will prove to be of great benefi 
to the gas industry of New Zealand. 





Gas Progress 


in New Zealand’ 


With Particular Reference to the Napier and Hastings Gas Company, Ltd. 


The Napier Gas Company was formed in 1874, and continued 
with the horizontal retorts until 1913, when it was deemed 
necessary to make a change in the carbonizing system. About 
this time | made a tour of New Zealand and Australia with a 
view to ascertaining any plant improvements that were possi- 
ble, and from particulars supplied we were inclined to favour 
the Glover-West installation. Following on these suggestions, 
my predecessor, the late Mr. C. H. Edwards, paid a visit to 
England and the Continent, during which time he visited many 
works where various plants were in operation. Upon his re- 
turn, the Board decided to instal the Glover-West vertical plant. 
The contract was already signed before the Great War com- 
menced, but, unfortunately, some of the plant was submarined, 
with the result that the completion of the work was delayed 
somewhat. However, the plant was completed and lighted up 
on May 2, 1921, and eight of the sixteen retorts have been in 
continual use ever since. We are now entering the tenth year 
of operation with these retorts, and we find that in their use 
and service they are most satisfactory and altogether give re- 
sults beyond what the makers claim for them—more especially 
while carbonizing Newcastle coal. The cost of upkeep and 
repairs has been exceedingly low, and naphthalene troubles 
with the plant have not been experienced. From the time of 
their installation these retorts have proved to be a very profit- 
able investment tomy Company. As this was the pioneer plant 
for New Zealand, interested parties visited and watched its 
operations very closely, with the result that the following 
Undertakings have also adopted this type of plant: Palmerston 
North, Wellington (two installations), Timaru, Dunedin, 
Gisborne (now in course of erection). 

Referring to the advancement made in the carbonization of 
coal in vertical retorts since the Napier plant was installed, | 
would like to indicate briefly the special points in connection 
with the latest plant to be built in New Zealand—at Gisborne. 

This installation is to consist of four retorts, each heated 
individually and under separate control. The retorts are 25 ft. 
long and 4o in. on the major axis at the top, and it is expected 
‘o put through, normally, about 43 tons, and, if required, up to 
5 tons of coal per retort per day. Each retort is provided with 
an efficient steaming chamber for the production of water gas 
at the base of the retort. Steam for this purpose will be pro- 
vided by a Spencer-Bonecourt type of waste-heat boiler, fitted 
with complete automatic feed water control. The coal and 
coke will be handled by means of the latest type of West’s 
lipped-bucket conveyor, and a powerful single-roll coal breaker 
will reduce the coal to a suitable size for the retorts. An elec- 
tric lift, of 1 ton capacity, is to be installed for convenience in 
working the plant and to serve as an auxiliary means of hand- 
ling coal and coke in emergency. The mechanical parts of the 
plant will be electrically driven, and as a security against tem- 
porary failure of the electric current, a gas engine is arranged 
for the coke extractor drive, so as not to interrupt the discharg- 
ing of coke from the retorts. The nominal working capacity 
of the plant will be in the vicinity of 320,000 c.ft. of 500 
B.Th.U. gas per diem. 

It has now transpired that a further advancement in vertical 
retort practice has been developed, and it will doubtless be of 
interest to the Members of this Institute to learn something 
regarding these latest up-to-date methods. 

In the first place, a new type of retort has been evolved by 
the manufacturers of the Napier plant—West’s Gas Improve- 
ment Company, Ltd.—and is designed for each retort to car- 
bonize ten tons of coal per diem. The special characteristics 
are that the retort is 100 in. on the major axis, and is the same 
as the present retorts—io in. at the top and 25 ft. long, with 
the usual taper—which means that the charge passing through 
is in the form of an elongated slab. 

It will readily be appreciated that a retort of these dimensions 
could not be mechanically discharged by means of the so-well- 
known circular ‘‘ helix,’’ or worm, and therefore a new design 
of extractor is utilized, which assumes the form of a table 
approximately rectangular in shape, and is supported on the 
top of a hydraulic ram, so that by lowering the ram and table 
at any desired speed the whole charge can be regulated to any 
degree of fineness required. 


*From the Presidential Address of Mr. L. Pickering, General Manager 


and Engineer, Napier and Hastings Gas Company, Ltd., before the Gas 
Institute of New Zealand. 





The main features aimed at by the makers are the elimina.f 


tion of breeze to a minimum, due to no mechanical disturbance 


of the coke; the formation of a much denser coke; and the) 


option of using the retort for continuous or intenmittent work. 
ing, or combination of both, at will. If the retorts should be 
worked intermittently with 8-hourly periods, two shifts only per 
24 hours would be required; that is, one 8-hour shift and a 
4-hour spell, with no attention necessary. 


With this system there is no cessation of the steaming pro-} 


cess or the process of gas making, and it is only the charging 
and discharging of the coal and coke which is not continuous. 
The coke is absolutely dry and has given up practically the 
whole of its heat in the form of superheated steam. The 
actual discharging of the coke is controlled hydraulically, and 
there are no fast-moving machinery parts to attend to and to 
be maintained. 

This system of carbonization has been through the experi- 


mental stage during the past three years, and the results ob- | 
tained have been so encouraging that a considerable sized work- } 


ing unit, comprising six retorts, has been installed, and has 


been in operation at the Shoreditch Works of the Gas Light J 


and Coke Company, in London, for the past three months. 
Upon the return of the Australian representative of West's 

Gas Improvement Company, Ltd., who will be shortly leaving 

for England specially to study this latest development, we are 


promised some interesting matter for our next Conference, and | 


we in New Zealand will be kept informed right up to date with 
the very latest methods combining economy and efficiency in 


the most important branch of our industry—the process of 


carbonization. 
WastTeE-Heat BolLers. 


We have had under consideration for some time the installa- 
tion of Spencer-Bonecourt boilers, but owing to the attitude of 


the New Zealand Government in insisting that certificated men | 
take charge of this plant, these boilers will not prove so § 


economical as at first thought. Being a new departure from 
the former method of raising steam, they would be an economi- 
cal factor to most industries. It stands to reason that the 
duplex water feed and the Hilo alarm system eliminate any 
possible risk. The Institute should use its best endeavours 
again to bring before the Government the matter of securing 
relief from the present regulations affecting attendance to these 
improved boilers, or as an alternative, give greater latitude to 
certificated attendants. 

To reduce the dust nuisance we have introduced the use of 
exhaust steam to the extractor chambers of the retorts, with 
good results. To provide against the charges being held up in 
the retorts, we have for many years mixed coke breeze with 
the coal when using that quality of coal which is likely to swell 
during the course of carbonization. During the last year we 
have been forced to use practically all New Zealand coal, and 
we have found it necessary to blend about 20 p.ct. of lignite 
(Waikato coal) to allow for the swelling. of the other coals. 

It is with considerable pleasure that 1 am able to announce 
the decision of the Government, after having made exhaustive 
tests, to use coal gas on the Railways throughout New Zealand. 
I need hardly stress just what this decision means to the gas 
industry. 


WATERLESS GASHOLDERS. 


These holders now appear to be past the experimental stage, 
and we learn that Brighton and Perth, Australia, have them in 
use. Could not these holders be introduced in New Zealand? 

At the present time my Company is considering the erection 
of a new holder with a capacity of about 500,000 c.ft., and it is 
questionable whether a waterless holder of this size would be 
an improvement on the spiral-guided type. On the other hand, 
years of experience with spiral-guided holders indicate that it is 
necessary to overcome the continual corrosion at the angles and 
channels to. which the main plates are riveted, and also th 
extra corrosion which takes place at the wind and water line 
mostly around the cup. 


Lux PuriryinG MATERIAL. 


For the information of the Members, I wish to state that we 
have used this material at our works—both at Napier and 
Hastings—with good results, and we strongly recommend its 
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use, particularly where the purifying plant is limited. The cost 
er ton landed in Napier is £15 6s., c.i.f. 







there © We have under consideration the installation of a ‘ Conners- 
S1ENS FH ville’? meter for our Hastings Works. ; 
enefi The first essential with respect to any coal supply is that 






there is every assurance of the continuity of that supply. My 
proposal to you in this direction is that the N.Z. Government 
be approached by representatives of this industry, at the earliest 
| opportunity, with a view to formulating a workable scheme 
whereby the output of the New Zealand mines be considerably 
increased, so that the Government, as well as the industry, 
may build up their stocks of suitable coal and so obtain some 
measure of security against any unforeseen cessation of supply. 
Always remembering that quality must be the first essential of 
© the N.Z. coal, the advantages of using local supplies appear to 
nina-B be: 








= 


ge ; (a) Continuity of supplies would be more assured than when 
york. the industry is dependent upon Australian or English 
id bell production. } 
y oe (b) Any agreement between the Industry and the N.Z. 
nd al Government would tend to give a security of stocks, as 
| the observance of the agreement will give benefits which 
pro. : are mutual in normal times as well as in times of stress. 
ging} In order to cover this phase of the matter, I would suggest 


lous.) that the Government be asked to carry in their Railway yards, 
_the or other suitable depéts, supplies (say) 3, 4, or even 6 months 
The in excess of their actual requirements, with an assurance that 
and} jin the event of any hold-up in trade, the industry may count 
d to upon at least three months of the supplies, which would be 
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Past experience, as borne out by developments in Australia, 
goes to show that industry has always been in danger of a 
hold-up when fuel stocks are low, it no doubt being hoped by 
the complaining party that the cutting off of available supplies 
will force an early settlement. 

It will at once be seen that if an assurance of (say) three 
months’ supply be given to industry by the Government, the 
contingency mentioned above is practically eliminated, 

I anticipate that a number of those present will question 
whether the Government, which is directly concerned with 
hydro-electric power, will view with favour any overtures made 
by the gas industry, In reply to this, gentlemen, I would say 
that there is room for both hydro-electricity and gas in New 
Zealand, and still more room. Further, I would say that the 
Government, who are the elect of the people of this land, 
cannot, as reasonable men, look upon this matter with any 
intention of favouring one particular industry to the detriment 
of another—and I consider that with the type of business man 
of which the present Ministry is composed, we need have little 
fear that any representations made by the gas industry to the 
present Government will receive anything but full and fair 
consideration. My reasons for arriving at this conclusion are : 

(a) The increased demand for coal by the gas and other 
industries would at once necessitate an opportunity for 
the Government and other mines permanently to absorb 
a large number of men who, at the moment, are on the 
unemployed list. 

(b) To popularize the use of N.Z. coal should appeal to all 
right-thinking citizens, since the whole of the money in- 
volved in the sale of the coal would remain in this 
country, and so result in a direct increase in its wealth. 





. |) lying in the yards of each town. 
peri- 
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vith The managers in small and medium-sized gas-works have 
/ in @ very often to make things do. Several of the small and 
} of ) medium gas undertakings are partly built from discarded plant 





from larger works, too small for their future requirements. 
So, therefore, the manager’s worries start from the word go. 





lla- Try to help the situation as you go along and improve your 
> of position. How many of us, since our last meeting, have re- 
nen | newed a setting of retorts, and made the old mouthpieces do, 
so | that have given us continual worry since the setting was put in 
om |} last, and still we make them do for another term of 6 years? 
mi- § Expensive practice. For by sending them to the nearest en- 
the gineering shop, getting the holes bored out, new levers made, 
any | new eccentric bolts, and the faces planed up for a small sum, 
urs § your quality of gas will be higher, less worry, better make per 
ing § ton. If you have installed a water gas plant, this is essential. 
ese It is a very important matter in a small works that your 
to retorts should have the first consideration. Before deciding to 
renew the old setting, have we made inquiries to see if we 
of could improve the design of the old setting, or are we content 
ith in making things do, quite satisfied to burn 45 p.ct. of our 
in coke, to keep up the heats? We have strong opposition in 
ith electricity, and the managers that are in small towns, where 
ell few buildings are being put up, find it very difficult to keep up 
we the make. It all depends on the results from the retort house 
nd whether the works rise or fall. A level gauge between receipts 
ite and expenditure means that very little money will be available 
for renewals, &c. I think the time has come when we should 
ice | be trying to obtain the best design on the market and also the 
ve best material for retorts. . 
id. | I was putting in a new setting, and will give you my experi- 
‘as ence. It is the first time it has come under my notice. After 


the setting was in, I thought that the retort house floor re- 
quired renewing, so I decided to take up the old floor. I found 
that all the H beams for staying the retorts were rusted right 
e, through at the floor level, caused, no doubt, by quenching the 





in hot coke on the floor. This corrosion was very difficult to see, 
P as a crust of rust covered the lot. I had to reinforce every stay 
m along the six settings. They were practically the same, rusted 


is § right through. So, when renewing a bed, have a careful in- 
be —] spection of all stays and rods. : / 

d, § How many small works in New Zealand are minus cleaning 
i doors on their bends leading to the condensers, washers, 





1c scrubbers, purifiers, &c. And when a choke takes place, we 

1¢© |) run for a ratchet and drill, bore a 3-in. hole, and use a wire to 

1¢ (§ clear the pipe. This might do for a few days, then up goes the 

ack pressure again, and the wire comes to light. Expensive 

F wractice. It is far better to cut cleaning doors on all bends, 

) cake covers for them, and bolt on with 4 set screws. Do this 

n all your bends; then it is possible to shut down your works 

4 ond clean the lot in a few hours. I make a practice of cleaning 
ts 





* From a paper before the annual meeting of the Gas Institute of New 
zealand, 








Expensive Practice of Making Things Do’ 


By J. LEARMONTH, Manager, Masterton Corporation Gas Department 


the plant every year, and if cleaning doors are required, on 
they go. 


NAPHTHALENE TROUBLES. 


I do not know if anyone here is troubled with naphthalene in 
his mains and services. If so, he has my sympathy. I had 
to overcome the trouble. I procured a nozzle, or the spray- 
ing part of the Bryan-Donkin naphthalene plant, purchased an 
air pump, made a compressor and sight-feed tank; then I 
compressed the gas to 10 Ibs. and used 3 of a gallon of tur- 
pentine in the 24 hours. Before installing this plant, two men 
were the best part of their time blowing services. After the 
plant had been working three months, our complaints were 
reduced by 25 p.ct., and after 12 months working, our naphtha- 
lene complaints were about ten per month, and the main in 
this particular place lies very. low. Should any of the managers 
present like fuller particulars of the plant, I shall only be too 
pleased to give them. The plant cost £25. Some of the 
smaller works are still free from a monthly visit from the 
Government Inspector, but might be grouped in any time now. 

When declaring your calorific value, keep it low. It is quite 
easy to give a higher quality if you so desire, and should you 
get a poor quality of coal you will come out on the right side. 
There is no second chance of declaring the value of the gas, 
and some of us in the past, with all good intentions, have 
thought the quality of gas we were making was really better 
than it was. 

There is one little matter I would like to draw attention to, 
and that is gasholders that are painted, or, in other words, 
covered with tar. Where is there a more unsightly structure 
in a town than a gasholder painted with tar? It is an ex- 
pensive practice to paint a holder. In one of the works I was 
in, we had a holder tarred, and, giving a close inspection, I 
found that the tar had run, owing to the heat, down on to the 
seams and formed blisters. By scraping the blisters away, 
there was the corrosion taking place. .I started to scrape all 
the tar off the holder, at a cost of about £50; gave the iron- 
work one coat of red lead and oil, and the second and third 
coats of Feredor paint. The money had to be spent in the long 
run, after 50 p.ct. of the life of the holder was gone by painting 
it with tar. 


ComMPLAINTS. 


Several of our complaints are caused through mains not being 
the correct size to carry the output. What are we doing in the 
matter? Are we enlarging them to meet the present demands ? 
In most of the works I have managed, complaints are 
mostly due to bad pressure—what the consumer calls bad gas. 
How many of us dig down to the trunk main to see’ how the 
small main is connected on? I have tried this several times. 
When I come across a 2-in. pipe for a main, I generally find 
the connection made with 13 or 1 in. to 2 in. reducer, making 
a nice lodgment for rust, &c. Certainly, the 2-in. pipe was 
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quite large enough ro or 15 years ago. But what about to-day, 
when every house has a heater, copper, or cooker? Far better 
to take out the reducer and connect up with a T if you cannot 
put in a larger main. It does not matter how much we ad- 
vertise, demonstrate, or send the salesman round. We must 
give pressure and quality for all requirements; otherwise, our 
efforts are in vain. 

What about our meters? We are sometimes rather careless. 
If the consumer is satisfied we are inclined to take up the same 
attitude, or if the consumer uses more gas than the average, we 
are inclined to let the meter remain with him, year after year, 
rather than offend him by taking it out to be tested. Since we 
installed an up-to-date plant for testing, I have taken out 400 
of the oldest meters in the town, and found the average loss to 
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be 11 p.ct. Can we afford this loss? No. Several of the 
meters were from 40 p.ct. to 25 p.ct. slow; about 24 out of the 
number were 3 p.ct. to 6 p.ct. fast, and quite a number would 
not register at 2 in. pressure. It is a serious matter for the 
small works if the meters are not correct. Get the meters 
repaired, or send them out for repairs. Take a list of meters 
from the Life Book, which has been out over six years, and 
test them. It will pay you to do so. If you are not in 
possession of a Life Book, all I can say is to start one when 
you get back. I have now been in four small works, and these 
few lines show some of the ways by which the gauge was dead 
level between receipts and expenditures by making things do. 
We want to keep our industry on top, and by watching the 
little things we shall succeed. 
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Board of Trade Inquiry at Plymouth 


An inquiry was held at the Abbey Hall, Plymouth, on Thursday, 
June 19, by Mr. J. F. Ronca, Director of Gas Administration at the 
Board of Trade, into an application by the Plymouth and Stonehouse 
Gas Light and Coke Company for a Special Order under the Gas 
takings Acts, 1920 and 1929. The Company asked for sanction to 
extend their limits of supply by the addition of the parishes of Bick- 
leigh, Brixton, Newton Ferrers, and Yealmpton; to erect, alter, im- 
prove, and renew gas-works; to make and store gas and do other 
works on lands within the city; and to raise additional capital. 

Mr. H. Royston Askew (instructed by Messrs. Wolferstan, Snell, 
and Turner) appeared in support of the Gas Company’s application, 
which was opposed by the Plympton Rural District Council, for 
whom Mr. Jacques Apapby (instructed by Mr. Percy T. Loosemore, 
Clerk to the Council) appeared. Mr. Mayburne Pearce represented 
an owner of land affected by the proposals, and it was intimated that 
altogether five written objections had been received by the Board of 
Trade, chiefly on the question of site, two of the objectors being 
present. : 

Mr. AsKEw said the three main purposes of the Company in 
making the application were to extend the area of supply, to authorize 
the use of land for gas-works purposes, and further to increase the 
Company’s capital powers. He pointed out that there was no opposi- 
tion whatever to the last-named purpose. The Plymouth and Stone- 
house Gas Company was a very old-established concern, started in 
1845. The limits of supply were extended in 1921 by the acquisition 
of the Plympton Company. That. Company was then selling gas at 
no less than 8s. gd. per 1o0oo c.ft. The immediate effect of the 
Plymouth Company taking it over was a reduction in the price to 
3s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. The Company also re-organized the supply at 
Plympton, re-laid a number of mains, and in addition extended the 
system of high-pressure trunk mains to the district; and in Plymp- 
ton they opened a local showroom and office. Generally speaking, it 
was true to say that the Plymouth Company had brought the con- 
venience of gas to a very widely spread rural district. To-day there 
were no fewer than 3500 consumers in the outer areas, who used 
131 million c.ft. of gas per year. The total length of the mains 
the Company had laid in the outer areas was 38 miles. The Com- 
pany had now become a large undertaking, and employed over 
half-a-million pounds of capital; their yearly output of gas was 
practically 2000 million c.ft.; the total number of consumers was 
44,200; and the total mileage of their mains in the whole area 129. 
He thought the Company was entitled to say they were an efficient 
and well-managed concern, and the efficiency was perhaps best shown 
by the very low selling price of gas to-day. The price in the city 
was only 6d. a therm and in the outer area 7°3d. a therm. These 
figures were exceptionally low, and even in the rural district the 
price was lower than that of gas supplied by any other company in 
Devon or Cornwall. The promoters of the Order asked that their 
limits of supply should be extended to include the four other parishes 
of Bickleigh, Brixton, Newton Ferrers, and Yealmpton. ‘They sub- 
mitted that it was clearly in the public interest that the conveniences 
and advantages of gas should be brought to these outer areas. The 


inhabitants of the places named were anxious and desirous for a 
gas supply, but obviously it could not be provided without entailing 
a very considerable expenditure on the extension of mains and other 
work, and the Company asked that the same higher standard price 
of 15d. should continue to apply to the outer area mentioned. The 
Company’s Engineer would be called to show that the cost of sup- 
plying these outer areas would involve a higher figure by 2-491. 
over the cost of supplying a therm in the City of Plymouth. It 
would be only right and just, therefore, that the price of the gas 
should reflect that difference. The Company submitted that at 
present there could be no justification for the suggestion put forward 
by the Rural Council for any reduction or abolition of the differential 
they were authorized to charge, or any complaint against the policy 
of the Company. The differential price was fixed for the purpose of 
protecting consumers within the city, and if the Company were com- 
pelled to supply gas in the outer areas at substantially less than the 
difference of cost warranted the effect must be to impose on consumers 
in the city a burden for which there would be no justification. The 
second objection taken by the Rural Council was to the application 
of the extra charge for all time. Mr. Askew said he felt confident 
the Rural Council’s suggestions were too far-fetched and too fanciful 
to weigh with the Board of Trade. He said the Rural Council’s 
attitude was a curious one in view of the fact that the Council was 
itself taking electricity generated in the City of Plymouth and sold 
there at 34d. a unit and reselling it to the consumers in the Plympton 
rural district at 8d. a unit, a differential of no less than 43d. His 
Company had not met with any support from the Rural Council in 
various matters, and the authority had hardly shown a reasonable 
spirit. 

Evidence was then given in support of the application by the Com- 
pany’s Engineer, Mr. R. J. Clark. 

On behalf of the Plympton Council, Mr. Abady pointed out that in 
recent years the Gas Company had charged a differential of only 
1°3d. per therm, and he said he thought it might be assumed that 
as the Company had chosen to charge less than they were entitled 
to, their advisers were of opinion that that differential could not with 
justification be exceeded. He submitted that the Company could not 
establish the fact that by charging 1°3d. differential in the outer 
district they were incurring a loss which was borne by the con- 
sumers in Plymouth, and it must be patent that the interests of the 
Company would be best served by increased consumption in the outer 
districts, which would be accomplished by charging as low a price 
for gas as was consistent with the costs of manufacture and distri- 
bution. ‘ 

In regard to other points of the application Mr. Askew explained 
that the Company required land for development of their business 
at Cattedown, the time having come when extensions were absolutely 
essential. Gas had been made on the existing site for 85 years. 
The Plymouth Corporation offered no objection to the extension, and 
though the Company had served 1500 notices on people who might 
have raised objections only six responded, in respect of nine houses, 
and two only of these were present at the inquiry. 

When the inquiry closed Mr. Ronca paid visits to the areas affected. 
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Malta and Mediterranean Gas Company, Ltd 


General Meeting 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of the Malta 
and Mediterranean Gas Company, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, 
June 24, at the Offices of the Company, 59-60, Gracechurch Street, 
E.C.3—Mr. A. M. Pappon, M.Inst.C.E., Chairman of Directors, 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. J. Daun) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the certificate of the Auditors. 

At the general consent of those present, the Directors’ report and 
statement of accounts were taken as read. 


Tue CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The CHarIRMAN, in presenting the Directors’ report (which showed 
that, after the payment of dividends, the balance to be carried for- 
ward to the next account was £20,118), said that the statement 
which the Directors were presenting that day was not quite so favour- 
able as that which they put before the shareholders twelve months 


ago; but any disparities fell into two categories—those which were 
beyond the Directors’ control and those which were explicable upon 
examination. 

Dealing first with the revenue account, they would see that coal. 
oil, coke, &c., had cost them £208 more than in the previous year. 
the figure being just over £11,000. An interesting corollary of this 
was that on the other side of the account the sale of residual pro- 
ducts was £5630, or more than 50 p.ct. of the cost of the raw 
materials. The comparison showed that they were trading under 
favourable circumstances. The next item on the accounts was that 
of maintenance, renewals, and improvements, which’ showed an in- 
crease of £1800. That, of course, had its effect upon the profits. 
But the Manager out in Malta had stated that the works and plant 
were in a higher state of efficiency than in any other period. This 
showed that the expenditure had a useful effect upon the works and 
plant of the Company. Their general trading charges had slightly 
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increased. They would notice in the accounts that the Directors’ fees 
were now set out separately from the salaries and sundries in con- 
nection with the London staff. These were the same as a year ago. 

On the credit side of the accounts it would be noticed that they 
had sold slightly less gas during the period under review, which had 
resulted in a reduction of their receipts from this source of £1516. 
When they came to the residual products—satisfactory as they were 
in the aggregate—they were about £260 less than a year ago. In 
regard to the diminution in the sales of gas, this was regrettable ; 
but it was something to which they were accustomed in Malta. 
The Company operated in a district largely dependent upon Govern- 
ment establishments. Malta was the depét of the two great defen- 
sive services; and while things were quiet from an Empire point 
of view, the Company were at the apex of prosperity. But directly 
matters became disturbed in any part of the Empire, units were 
dispatched from Malta, and the general trading of the island was 
immediately affected. The removal of one battleship, indeed, affected 
the population of Malta to the extent of, perhaps, 2000 persons, which 
naturally had a serious effect upon the Company’s revenue. ‘There- 
fore, all things considered, they might congratulate themselves that 
the effect had been so small as it had. For, first of all, in the Far 
East there were the disturbances in China, when a great many ships 
were sent away from Malta. Then there was trouble in Egypt, 
followed by further disturbances in Jerusalem; and another large 
body of men and munitions left Malta. And just recently trouble 
had arisen in India. So altogether they had had rather a disturbed 
time. Therefore, taking all these things into consideration, they 
should not be at all discouraged at the slight fall in the sales of gas. 
During the current year they would probably sell about the same 
amount as last year. The increase in the price of coal, together with 
that of maintenance and general trading charges, amounted to just 
over £,4000, and they might regard this as a non-recurrent disability. 
They had extended their coal contracts under very favourable terms, 
showing a good margin of economy, so that the prospects for the 
ensuing year were distinctly bright. 

The profit and loss account showed that the amount they had to 
carry forward to the next account, subject to dividends, was £25,596, 
which, in spite of all he had had to report, was in excess of that 
of twelve months ago. The real strength of the Company was dis- 
closed in the balance-sheet. A year ago their investments were 
£90,205; now they were £93,285. But as valued today they ex- 
ceeded £/100,000, as against £94,000 a year ago. So quite apart 
from the general trading of the Company, they had made a sub- 
stantial advance in the accumulation of the investments. They had 
become so used to political disturbances that a fresh one did not 
greatly affect them. People still had to cook their dinners and 
burn gas—unless the disturbances were very violent. ‘‘ We may 
look forward,’’ concluded Mr. Paddon, ‘‘ to a reasonably tranquil 
and prosperous period before we meet again.” 

Mr. A. W. Oke seconded the resolution for the adoption of the 
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report and accounts; and the CuairMAN asked if shareholders had 
any questions to put forward. 

Mr. C. H. Rutrer inquired if the excellent coke figures referred 
to by the Chairman were due to any alteration in the methods of 
disposal of coke. Had they installed a special screening plant for 
the production of graded coke? 

The Cuarrman, in reply, said that there had been no change in 
the methods which had been characteristic during past years. They 
were not unmindful, however, of what was being done in this direc- 
tion in this country. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDs. 


The CHatrMAN then moved the payment of dividends on the first 
and second preference capital, and a dividend of 5 p.ct. (free of 
income-tax) on the ordinary capital, making with the interim divi- 
dend paid in December last 10 p.ct. for the year. 


Re-ELecTION OF RETIRING DIRECTOR. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the re-election of Mr. E. L. Burton, 
who retired by rotation, said that Mr. Burton’s accession to the 
Board was of great value. They had always had on the Board a 
certain amount of technical guidance, and Mr. Burton was able to 
help them in this direction, having himself once been an Auditor of 
the Company. 

Mr. Frank H. Jones seconded the proposition, and Mr. Burton 
briefly returned thanks. 


RE-ELECTION OF AUDITORS. 


On the proposition of Mr. W. H. Daun, seconded by Mr. A. D. 
Dopcson, the Auditors of the Company (Messrs. William Cash and 
Hyde C. Burton) were unanimously re-elected. 


Votes oF THANKS TO STAFF AND DIRECTORS. 

Mr. Dopcson then proposed a vote of thanks to the staff of the 
Company, both in Malta and on this side. They always worked very 
well in the Company’s interests, and it was only right that the share- 
holders should express their thanks. 

The CHAIRMAN, in seconding the vote, endorsed Mr. Dodgson’s 
remarks, saying that Malta was, perhaps, rather a trying place in 
which to work; but the staff worked extremely well, and they would 
value this expression on the part of the shareholders. 

Mr. Daun replied to the vote of thanks on behalf of the staff. 

Mr. F. W. Cross moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors. There was more responsibility attached to them, he sug- 
gested, in managing a works in Malta than where it was directly 
under their control. The shareholders could appreciate that, and 
their thanks were due to Mr. Paddon and his colleagues for their 
work in that respect. 

Mr. Hype C. Burton seconded the vote, and a brief acknowledg- 
ment by the CHarrMAN brought the meeting to a close. 
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Legal Intelligence. 


“ Fireglow” versus “ Effra.” 


In the Admiralty Division on June 30, Mr. Justice Bateson, with 
Trinity Masters, heard a dispute between the Gas Light and Coke 
Company and the South Metropolitan Gas Company, in which the 
former claimed in respect of damage sustained to their steamship 
** Fireglow,’’ resulting from a collision in which the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company’s ship ‘* Effra’’ was concerned. The collision 
occurred in the Thames, near Northfleet, early on the morning of 
Feb. 27 last. Claim and counterclaim of negligence was put in. 

Plaintiffs alleged that their ** Fireglow ’’ (1261 tons) was on an 
up-river course when the ‘** Effra”’’ came down on a crossing course. 
The ‘* Fireglow’s ’”’ engines were put at ‘‘ slow,’’ and signals were 
sounded, but the ‘‘ Effra’’ turned again, and, in spite of all efforts 
of the Captain of the ‘* Fireglow,’’ the ‘‘ Effra’’ struck that vessel 
a glancing blow on the stern and starboard bow, and did damage of 
considerable nature. The allegation was that the ‘‘ Effra’’ did not 
observe a proper course, and tried improperly to cross the course of 
the ** Fireglow.”’ 

The defendants pleaded that the ‘** Effra’ 
going down river in water ballast when the ‘* Fireglow’’’? came up 
in mid-channel. The ‘‘ Effra’’? slowed down and turned to port, 
and the ‘* Fireglow’’ turned to starboard; and although the 
** Effra’s ’’ engines were put hard astern, the ‘‘ Fireglow ’’ came on 
and struck the ‘*‘ Effra.’’ The ** Fireglow,”’ it was alleged, was to 
blame for not keeping to the starboard side of the channel and not 
correctly signalling her movements. 

The Court held that both vessels were to blame, and apportioned 
the damages as to 60 p.ct. on the ‘* Effra’’ and 4o p.ct. on the 
** Fireglow.”’ 


(1399 tons gross) was 
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Dismissal of a Gas Manager. 


A claim for alleged wrongful dismissal was made at the Rother- 
ham County Court on Monday, June 23, 1930, by Thomas Neville 
Wright (49), of 71, Chapel Street, Wath, until February last Man- 
ager at the works of the Wath, Bolton, and Thurnscoe Gas Board, 
the damages claimed being £80, or in the alternative the same 
amount in lieu of two months’ notice. The plaintiff was given one 
month’s notice, and he claimed that he was entitled to three months. 

The plaintiff was represented by Mr. C. J. FRANKLAND, Barrister 
(instructed by Messrs. Mitchell, Henshaw, & Co., Solicitors), and 
defendants were represented by Mr. W. P. Downatp (instructed by 
Messrs. Nicholson & Co., Solicitors, Wath). 

Mr. FRANKLAND, in his opening statement, said Mr. Wright was 
appointed Manager of the works in 1912 at a salary of £,190 per 
annum, with three months’ notice on either side to terminate the 
agreement. By 1929 his salary had risen to 4,450 a year, which with 
allowances of £30 made it into £480. ‘Lhere was no complaint 
against him, nor did any friction arise. Last year, for some reason 
or other, the Board were not satisfied with the progress of the under- 
taking, and they appointed a Sub-Committee to report. Mr. Wright 
did not attend this Sub-Committee meeting, and took no part in the 
matter. On Jan. 18, this year, he received a letter from the Board’s 
solicitors requesting him to bring the Board’s books and documents 
before the Committee. He carried out these instructions. He was 
then asked to resign. It was a shock to him, and he was taken 
completely by surprise. He refused to resign and asked for time to 
consider the matter. On Jan. 27, he received a letter from the 
Board’s solicitors, giving him notice of dismissal as on Feb. 28. 

The defence, it was intimated by Mr. Frankland, relied on Sec- 
tion 18 of the Wath and Bolton Gas Board Act of 1908, which pro- 
vided that officers might be removed from their positions at the 
pleasure of the Board. That section, Mr. Frankland contended, 
should, on the grounds of public policy, have been interpreted in the 
terms of the agreement with the plaintiff, which was for three months’ 
notice. 

The Plaintiff, in evidence, said that at the end of the meeting at 
which he delivered the books and documents, the Chairman (Mr. 
Robert) announced that the Board had decided to dispense with his 
services, giving him the *preference of: putting in his resignation. 
The Committee gave him to Jan, 25, the following Saturday, to 
resign. 

Mr. Donatp submitted that the Gas Board, being constituted of 
representatives of urban authorities, were entitled to act as an urban 
authority in such a matter. 

His Honour, in giving judgment, said he saw no reason in law 
for differentiating this case from decisions in cases where dismissals 
had been made by local authorities. It was a very curious position, 
because it meant that a statutory body such as the Gas Board could 
advertise a position at a given salary with stated terms of notice on 
either side to terminate the appointment, and then they could say, 
** The contract we made with you is absolutely not binding on us at 
all."’ He did not think a private employer could act in that way 
without being subject to the terms of agreement. In this case there 
was no question that the defendants (the Gas Board) were acting in 
a bona fide manner. They had considered the position of their gas 
undertaking, and they came to the conclusion that they should exer- 
cise their powers with regard to the plaintiff. As soon as they did 
that they came under the statute. They could then say, ‘‘ Although 
it is true we agreed with you on the terms of a minute, still, in 
fact, it has no effect in law at all.’ He (the Judge) was bound by 
that decision. 

With regard to the question of the length of notice, His Honour 
said he did not think that was a matter into which he could enter. 
The Gas Board caused a letter to be written as a result of the 
decision they had arrived at. It was a proper letter under which 
they dismissed the plaintiff, and gave him certain notice. His Honour 
thought the defendants bound by what they did and that the plaintiff 
must accept that decision. 
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His Honour, in further remarks, commenting on the position of 
the plaintiff, said he was without any remedy at all as far as he 
(his Honour) could see. The position being what it was, his Honour 
said local authorities in future should never advertise any post as 
being anything but subject to dismissal at the pleasure of the Board. 
There should be an intimation to applicants that such was the posi. 
tion they really would occupy. 

The plaintiff in this case could not succeed in law, and there must 
be judgment for the defendants, with costs, if the defendants aslced 
for them, because it was quite clear that they made this defence before 
the plaintiff took the action into court. ’ 


Be 2 
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Parliamentary Intelligence. 


[From Our Special Correspondents.] 


House of Lords. 
Bills. 


Ihe South Yorkshire and Derbyshire Gas Bill. has been read a first 
time and referred to the Examiners. The Brighton and Hove Gas 
Bill has been reported with amendments, and is awaiting third read- 
ing. The Hartlepool Gas and Water Bill has been referred to a 
Select Committee under the Chairmanship of Lord Meston, which 
meets on Thursday, July 3, to consider it. 


Private 


Special Orders. 


The Exmouth Gas (No. 2) Order, having been passed by the 
Special Orders Committee, has been approved by the House. 

The Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Order, 
having been passed by the Special Orders Committee, has been ap- 
proved by the House with a modification. Lord Marley, in moving 
its approval, said that the modification was a small one, being simply 
the omission, from lines 7 and 8 of Clause 12, of the words ‘* such 
fractional part of one pound of.’’ He said that these words were 
inserted by inadvertence, and that it was purely a drafting amend- 
ment. 





House of Commons. 
Private Bills. 


The Brixham Gas and Electricity Bill was referred to the Unop- 
posed Bills Committee, which met on Tuesday, July 1, to consider it. 


Gas Legislation. 


Mr. Day asked the President of the Board of Trade whether the 
Government proposed to introduce early legislation for the purposs 
of abolishing the present restrictions upon the manufacture of gas; 
and if he would give particulars. 

Mr. W. R. Situ, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, said that certain representations made by the gas industry 
were under consideration, but he was not in a position to promise 
early legislation on the subject. 





Gas Acts (1920 and 1929) Orders. 
SPECIAL ORDERS. 
Broadstairs Gas Company. 

To make various provisions with regard to the financial side of 
the Company’s business. 

Cheltenham Gas Light and Coke Company. 

Among other things, to empower the Company to purchase the 
undertaking of the Tewkesbury Gas Company, Ltd., and of the 
Winchcomb Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd. 

Sheppy Gas Company. 


To authorize the Company to use scheduled land for gas purposes. 


———>—______— 


Applications for Patents. 


(Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for June 18.] 
Nos. 17,757—18,315. 

Bascock & Witcox, Lip. (FULLER-LEHIGH Company).—‘ Collecting 
flue dust.”’ No. 17,959. 

Gas Licut anp Coke Company.—‘‘ Evacuating gas meters, &c.”’ 
No. 17,971. 

Hisy, W.—‘ Operation of carbonizing chambers. 

SeEDHOUSE, I.—‘‘ Vent pipes for gas burning 
ISs,121I. 

Sumner, H. R.—See Gas Light and Coke Company. No. 


. 


” 


No. 18,076. 

apparatus.’’ No. 

17,971. 

[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’’ for June 25.] 
Nos. 18,316—19,028. 





Duckuam, A. M.—“ Vertical carbonizing retorts.’’ No. 18,379. 
Girs, D. M.—‘‘ Gas-heated water heaters.’’ No. 18,588. 
Humpureys & GLascow, Ltp.—‘‘ Manufacture of oil gas and water 
cas.’’ No. 18,748. 
Humpureys & GLascow, Ltp.—‘‘ Gas scrubbers.”’ No. 18,749. 
Hupez, L.—‘‘ Gas burner device for furnaces.’’ No. 18,512. 
OESTERREICHISCH AMERIKANISCHE Macnesit Akt.-Ges.—*‘ Produc- 
tion of water gas.’’ No. 18,441. 
PARKINSON STOVE Company, Ltp.—See Gibb, D. M. No. 18,588. 
Woopatt-DuckHaM (1920), Ltp.—See Duckham, A. M. No. 18,379. 
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f Aston, Birmingham, and Yates, H. J., of 


May 29, 1929. 
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The form and disposition 


At this position the flame is exposed 


The support may consist of a 
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ard, & . . oad forwardly in front of the fuel radiants and serve the dual purpose o 
Posi- Gas Fires.—No. 329,681. protecting the radiants from draughts and of protecting the outer 
Mactay, J. A., of Glasgow, and R. & A. Marin, Ltp., of casing 12 of the fire from direct heating from the radiant. 
Nust 48, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. = re 
r = No. 5987; Feb. 23, 1929. ; . 
; [his invention has for an object to increase efficiency of gas Luminous-Flame Gas Fires.—No. 329,355. 
fires and to direct the radiant heat to required parts of the room in 
which the fire is situated. RabIATION, LTD., © 
lhe accompanying drawing is a vertical cross-section through the 15, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 
fire. The fuel radiant 1 and firebrick back 2 are supported 4n the No. 33,788; Nov. 17, 1928. No. 16,514; 
Fig. 1 is a sectional side elevation, and fig. 2 
with one half in section of a gas fire-constructed in accordance with 
this invention. 
At the lower part of the apparatus is a horizontal burner tube 
a which is fitted at its upper side with a number of burner nipples 
b adapted to give luminous flames. 
of the burners and flames are preferably such that the flames in 
irs the region immediately above the burners merge to produce the effect 
> ae of a luminous sheet of flame. 
ad- r to view through a perforated grid c so that thermal radiation of the 
ya x kind peculiar to luminous flames may pass directly into the room in 
ich I A 4 which the fire is placed. 
i 4 Over the upper parts of the flames is arranged a rearwardly in- 
AMIS AZ clined perforated support d on which are placed broken pieces e of 
Sie Ye carborundum, fireclay, or any other suitable material which may be 
he \ a relatively good conductor or a poor conductor according to the 
rR conditions to be satisfied by the fire. 
7 ills grid made from metal, such as suitable brands of steel, capable of 
¥p- resisting oxidation or other deleterious effects when heated, or of 
a refractory material suitably perforated. : t 
x hot gases ascending from the flames, and possibly further combustion 
ch of incompletely burned gases, the refractory mass becomes sufficiently 
m | 14: heated to glow, and to give off visible and infra-red radiation. It 
“ is important that the refractory mass shall be situated sufficiently 
far away from the burner to allow the luminous portions of the 
flames to develop fully on first lighting with but little contact with 
the refractory mass. 
This gas fire is of novel appearance, more closely resembling in 
principle a coal fire in that the radiant energy is emitted (a) from 
a luminous fiame of coal gas, and (b) from an incandescent solid 
A New Gas Fire by Main. bed. In addition, state the patentees, 
D- incidental advantages in that the constructional details are simpler 
usual manner on a fuel plate 3 to which is also attached the gas than those of an ordinary gas fire; 
burner 4. It will be noted that the front of the fuel radiant is con- and there is no injector hiss. 
cave at its centre and convex at its ends, and that the front face like the present types which are made to stand in front of coal grates, 
of the firebrick back is similarly shaped. The fuel radiant is tubular or it can be made of the inset type to fit into an existing coal grate. 
. and the rear internal face is provided with radiating projections Preferably the burners are flanked on the rear side by a firebrick 
2 (not shown). or other suitable refractory back piece i which may have an approxi- 
The shapes of the front and rear walls are such that the hot gases mately vertical face immediately behind the exposed parts of the 
' impinge most strongly at the locations marked 15 and 16. At 15 the flame, and a rearwardly inclined face beneath the support carrying 
j 
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Fig.2 
Luminous-Flame Gas Fire by Radiation, Ltd. 
projections not shown become highly incandescent and are viewable the radiating mass—a clear space being here provided through which 
through the less incandescent front wall. While at the location 16 the gases from the upper parts of the flames can freely pass beneath 
the front wall becomes highly incandescent and the rear wall is less the mass. Also the firebrick back piece may be so shaped that above 
incandescent. In this manner the front of the fire assumes an at- the radiating mass e it slopes or projects in 
tractive variegated incandescent appearange. shown. The back piece may be provided with ribs f to carry the 
The base of the radiant is so formed that the radiant leans rear- part d; and the front edge of the part d may be supported on a metal 
wardly, and thus the top of the radiant is slightly to the rear of the or other bar g of suitable heat resisting material. 
lower end. ‘This arrangement prevents the radiant falling forward In the construction shown, a horizontal metal reflecting surface h 
should it crack at the usual place near the base; and thus no retain- is provided in front of and beneath the grid c to reflect the heat 
ing bar is required. The axis of the gas nipple 5 is shown in the received from the flames; but this is not essential, and it is prefer- 
drawing to extend vertically ; it is, however, found in practice that it able to arrange a screen as k (which may be made in any of a variety 
may be sloped rearwardly. It is found that the forwardly projecting of forms) in front of the burner to avoid overheating of the space 
positions 6 and 7 of the firebrick back and the convexly curved portion under the part h and to screen the burner from an observer at the 
8 of the latter induce a stream of gases of a narrow width which may front of the fire. 
be collected and led away by the usual inner canopy 9 arranged to allow the requisite amount of air to flow to the chamber contain- 
within an outer ornamental canopy 10, although it might be thought ing the burner. 
the gas stream would be directed forwardly and require larger The parts above described may be combined in any convenient man- 
canopies than usual. ner with an iron or other frame i adapted to be fitted into or over the 
The firebrick back is provided with side wings 11 which extend cavity of an ordinary coal grate. 
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Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


On the opening of the new account on Monday of last week con- 
ditions in most markets were dull and uninteresting, but as the week 
progressed a generally firmer tendency prevailed. Gilt-edged securi- 
under the lead of the Funding Loan, again dominated the 
situation, and a welcome feature was a rise in Home Railway stocks. 

The Gas Section was quiet, and a comparatively small amount of 
business was done; but prices remained firm, and in some instances 
stock changed hands at a point or two above the previous week’s 
highest rate. As will be seen by the Stock and Share List, a large 
number of debenture stocks were marked down for the usual half- 
yearly interest; otherwise there were only two changes in the quota- 
tions of any note. Hastings and St. Leonards 5 p.ct. converted 
headed the list with a rise of 3 points to 101}, business being done at 
1034, and Primitiva 4 p.ct. debenture gained 2 to 973. With regard 
to the former Company, the dividend on the 5 p.ct. converted stock 
for the past two years has been 7 p.ct. per annum, and the yield at 
the present market price is rather high at £6 18s. p.ct. 
however, little 


Lies, 


There is, 
stock available, and transactions have been few, and 
until now the price has not altered since it was marked down to 
y8i ex-d. in March last. Another which has suffered in a 
similar manner is the East Hull 5 p.ct. maximum. This stock was 
also reduced to its present price of 715 when ex-d. in March, and 
the yield in this case is 4,6 19s. 10d. As a contrast to the latter, 
it will be noticed that the 5 p.ct. maximum stocks of the Bristol and 
Croydon Companies are standing at 89} and 84} respectively. 

The Directors of the Oxford and District Gas Company are offer- 
ing for sale by tender £)50,000 © p.ct. redeemable preference stock 
at a minimum of par, to be redeemed at par on July 1, 1950. 


stock 


<a 


Coal Markets. 


Reports from all the markets continue to be of the gloomiest. 





Cur- 
rent trading is on an extremely small scale, and there is practically 
no inquiry for the next two or three months. In quoting for business 


over longer periods, collieries are handicapped by the uncertainty ol 


the position under the marketing schemes which will presumably 
then be in force. 

The Newcastle market last week took full advantage of the local 
Race Week festivities, and the Exchange was very thinly patronized. 
Pits everywhere were idle, but this is normal nowadays, very few 
being able to work anything like full time. Quotations remain at 


approximately recent levels, but they are mainly nominal, and output 
Wear 


seconds 138. to 


special gas is 15s. gd. 


is adjusted to maintain them. 
best qualities 15s. Od., 


l.o.b., 


and 138. 3d. 


The same story comes from all the coalfields, and outputs every- 
where are greatly reduced. Yorkshire exports from the Humber, 
for instance, were 98,145 tons for the week ended June 17, com- 
pared with 156,184 tons a year ago. The export price for prompt 


screened gas is 15s. Od. to 16s. 6d. f.o.b. 


| 
(ras coke 


trade continues to be satisfactory, and the 
whereas 


price of about 


zis. 6d. is maintained, furnace coke is no better than 17s. 


yO 15S. 





Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


LONDON, June 30. 
Values of tar products are again unchanged as under : 
Pitch is 47s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
Creosote for export is 6d. to 64d. per ton f.o.b. 
Pure toluol 3d.; 95/160 solvent naphtha, is. sd. 
6d.; pure benzole, ts. 10d. to 1s. 11d.; and pyridine 
about 3s. 9d.—all per gallon at makers’ works. 


is 2S. 2d. to 2s. 


to Is. bases, 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 


June 30. 
The average prices of gas-works products during the week were: 


Gas-works tar, 20s. to 24s. Pitch—East Coast, 46s. f.o.b. West 


Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 46s. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked, 
North, 1s. 7}d. to 1s. 84d. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 
gd. to 10d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 33d. 


Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. to 1s. ojd. Creosote, in bulk, North, 
liquid and salty, 3}d. to 32%d.; low gravity, 1}d.; Scotland, 
34d. to 33d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 53d. to 6d. Carbolic 
acid, 60’s, 2s. 2d. June, 2s. to 2s. 1d. Juiy/December. Naphthalene, 
4ilz2 to £14. Salts, £5 to £5 10s., bags included. Anthracene, 
“A” quality, 23d. per minimum, 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B”’ 
quality, unsaleable. 

* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 


arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port, it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they maybe. 
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Tar Products in Scotland. 
Giascow, June 28 
Orders continue 
being made. 


scarce in this area, and some forced sales ar 
While refined tar is still being despatched in lary, 
quantities, the makers are not yet working to maximum capacity. 

Pitch is unchanged with nominal prices at about 47s. 6d. to 50s. 
per ton f.o.b. Glasgow for export and about 47s. 6d. per ton f.o.r, 
for the home market. 

Tar.—The demand is not as it should be at this time of the year; 
but quotations remain steady at 
naked. 

Creosote is dull with orders scarce. B.E.S.A. specification is 33d. 
to 4d. per gallon; low gravity, 3d. to 34d. per gallon; neutral oil, 
3d. to 33d. per gallon—all free on rails makers’ works. 

Cresylic.—The position is unsatisfactory. Although manufacturers 
are well sold on contract, stocks are increasing. Vale 97/99 p.ct. is 
is. 8}d. to 1s. gjd. per gallon; dark 97/99 p.ct., 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. 


34d. to 33d. per gallon ex works 





per gallon; pale 99/100 p.ct., 1s. 1ojd. to 1s. 113d. per gallon—all 
at makers’ works. 
Crude naphtha.—There is a fair demand at about 4d. to 43d. per 


gallon f.o.r. works. 
Solvent naphtha is steady at 1s. 24d. to Is. 
go/160 and is, to 1s. 1d. per gallon for 90/190. 
Motor benzole remains firm at 
rails. 
Pvridines continue dull. 90 


34d. per gallon for 


is. 64d. to 1s. 6fd. per gallon free on 


160 is about 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon 


Benzole Prices. 


The following are considered to be the market prices at the present 
time : 


s. d s. d 
Crude benzole . . . o 10 too 11 per gallon at works 
Motor m ele Se es Ge ae re se 
Pure - > a s 2 Se ee - s 


——_. 


Trade 


‘* Time Waits for No Man.”’ 


Notes. 


Lost time mounts up—employers who calculate the hours wasted 
over a number of weeks due to unpunctuality are appalled at the 
result. It is most important, therefore, to have a quick and accurate 
method of time recording such as the Gledhill-Brook system, which 
is reliable in every and trusted by workers because of its im- 
partiality. It is British throughout, and made in various models. 
Particulars are shown in the latest catalogue of Messrs. Gledhill 
Brook Time Recorders, Ltd., of Empire Works, Huddersfield. 


sense 


Gas-Works Extensions at Kendal. 


The following firms have received contracts in connection with 
the extensions to be carried out at the Kendal Gas-Works: Messrs. 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co. (water tube condensers); W. C. 


Holmes & Co. (station and water gas meters); Chemical Engineering 
& Wilton’s Patent Furnace Company (sulphate of ammonia plant) ; 
Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd. (C.W.G. blower); Geo. Waller & Sons 
(exhausters and tar pumps); C. & W. Walker, Ltd. (rotary washer) ; 
J. & J. Braddocks, Ltd. (station governors); Crone & ‘Taylor (oxide 
disintegrator); MacLellan, Ltd., Glasgow (lathe and motor); W. 
Warburton & Co. (lift to vertical retort house); and Otley Engineer- 
ing Company (purifiers, oxide-handling plant, &c.). 

Thos. W. Ward, Lid., Acquire Famous Apedale Ironworks. 

We learn that Thos. W. Ward, Ltd., of Sheffield, have acquired 
the undertaking and assets of the Midland Coal, Coke, and Iron 
Company, Ltd., Apedale, Staffs.; comprising the freehold estate of 
over 2000 acres, together with valuable coal and mineral rights, 
collieries, blast-furnaces, coke ovens, bye-product plant, foundry, saw- 
mills, machine shops, brickworks, farms, 200 houses, and Apedale 
Hall. The weekly output was 14,000 tons of coal, 1000 tons of pig 
iron, 2000 tons of coke, 8000 gallons of benzole, and 30 tons of tar; 
and 3000 men were employed at the collieries and works. There are 
82 coke ovens of the Simon-Carves regenerative type, and the bye- 
product plant embraces the recovery of tar, ammonia, and benzole, 
the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, and distillation of tar. 
The power station of the coke ovens consists of four National 600- 
B.u.P. vertical eight-cylinder gas-driven generating sets, and two 
250-B.H.P. steam-driven generating sets, with necessary auxiliaries. 


atin 


Contracts Open. 





Oxide of Iron. 

The City of Salford invite tenders for the supply of oxide of iron. 
[See advert. on p. 50.] 
Meters. 

The Milford Haven Urban District Council invite tenders for 
the supply of ordinary and prepayment gas meters. [See advert. on 
p. 50.) 
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quotation is per £1 of Stock. * Ex. div, + Paid free of income-tax, {For year. § Div=10 p.ct. p.a. less 
tax and less tax on interim dividend. 
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UTILITY 


SIMPLE AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF OVEN 
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In every detail a product of Concentrated Thought 
and Scientific Deduction ! 
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Positive and Accurate Control 
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Sensitive Action Compensating Severe 


Pressure Differences 
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Thomas Glover : 
Gas - Fire 


Meter 


Easily Set to pass any quantity 
of gas for coin 


Simple to operate and to turn 
off unconsumed gas 


Secure : Neat & Compact 





Folders for distribution can be 
had on application 





THOMAS GLOVER « Co. Lo. GOTHIC WORKS : Edmonton, N.18 


Original Dry Meter Makers = Established in 1844 & Branches 
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TEST GAS HOLDERS. 





Constructed and fitted up in accordance 
with Board of Trade requirements. 
Every appliance for Meter Testing. 
Full particulars on application. 





W. PARKINSON & CO. 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 
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’Grams:—‘‘Index Phone Loadon.” ‘GasmetergBirmingham,.” *‘ Prepayment Belfast,” 
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